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ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES 


NOW READY: 


Lclecti¢ German headers 


BY W. H. WEICK AND C. GREBNER. 
For German and English Classes. 


Sample Copy and 


Introduction ~ 
ice. rice. 
ECLECTIC GERMAN PRIMER, ; ‘ ; ‘ $.20 $.12 | 
ECLECTIC GERMAN FIRST READER, . ¥ : 25 15 | 
ECLECTIC GERMAN SECOND READER, ; . 35 -20 | 
ECLECTIC GERMAN THIRD READER, . ‘ > 42 25 | 


ECLECTIC GERMAN FOURTH READER Nearly Ready. 


EMBRACING A THOROUGH COURSE IN LANGUAGE LESSONS AND COMPOSITION; 
Epon eg Exercises; German Lessons with Interlinear Translations; German Script | 
sessons, etc. 

Richly | Illustrated. The only German Series published equal in merit and | 
attractiveness to McGuffey’s Revised Readers. 


Other New Publications: 


White’s Pedagogy. By E. E. White, Supt. Cincinnati Public Schools; author | 
of White’s Arithmetics. Mailing price, $1.17. 

MeGuifey’s Word List. ‘Ten thousand words from McGuffey’s Primer and 
Readers, arranged in lessons as found in the successive lessons in the books. 16mo., 80 pp. 
Introduction and Sample Copy price, 10 cents. 

Eclectic Language Lessons. 
Profusely illustrated. Full cloth. Introduction and Sample Copy price, 25 cents. 

Ray’s Arithmetic Tablets. 
arithmetic for every grade. Single tablet by mail, pompate. 10 cent ; per dozen, $1. 

Aborn’s Elementary Mechanical Drawing. By Frank Aborn, Supt. of Draw- 
ing, Cleveland Publie Schools. Geometrical and Cons pase Drawing, with problems. 
16mo , 421 Sample Copy and Introduction price, 35 cents 

Eelectic Manual of Methods. How to teach Langnage Lessons Composition, 
Rooiiot, Spelling, Arithmetic, Grammar, eocexanny History and Physiology.. Adapted | 

ally to assist the many thousands of teachers using the text-books of the Eclectic 
Educational Series. 262 pages. Fullcloth. Mailing price, 70 cents. 


Send for our PROPOSITION of Exchange and Introduction Rates. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
137 Walnut St., Cincinnati, 0. - $28 Bond St., New York City. 


DO YOU WANT TEACHERS? 
DO YOU WANT SCHOOLS? 


Southern School Agency, 


Established 1880. ¢ 
Prof. Frank M. Smith says: From my personal knowl- 








Union School Bureau, 


ELMHURST (CHICAGO), ILL. 
"(Formerly the Western and Northwestern Teachers’ 
Agency.) 

This Burean is UNRIVALLED in its facilities for assist- 
ing Teachers to DESIRABLE Positions. The expense 

of membership is reduced to a minimum— 


No Profits.on Registration Fees. 


TEACHERS of all grades WANTFD for every State and 
Territory. 





to teachers and patrons 

erally. than that Prof. Wooketee represents teachers 

faithfully in securing for them suitable and profitable sit | 
a. I — — og those wishing to employ | 
2 teachers can fully rely on his recommendation. State to | 
poet ee ore 8 5 eg er my Ry om | him the kind of teacher y: you want, and then leave the se- 
I. 


Wheaton College, lection to him, and my word for it you will be well pleased | 
“tT am well pleased with my present positics of High 


with the resnit. 
School Assistant, and may again avail myself of your FRANK M. SMITH, Supt. City Schools, 
services, if I desire another promotion.”’—Anna Barn: 
Prescott, Wis. 





, Tenn., April 1, 


by. Teachers wishin siti Sch ‘ai 
Ts "eta? £ positions, and 00. 8 
I on far eonipee= pen valuable additions te oar needing teachers, should address with stamp | 
Se ee 8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor. 
ip Ols Punt of Mic, whom you recsassended, sir: } 
ing entire satiefaction. . Owen, Secretary Board No. 26 South Cherry Street, 
Ser fant particulers, address ALBERT. NASHVILLE, TENN. 
20-1-6t MHURST, MBURST, ILL. 19-6-ly Mention this Journal. 


Exchange | 


By M. E. Thalheimer, author of Histories. | 
Eight tablets (Nos. 1 to 8) with test problems in | 


edge of “4 work of the Megay nen School Agency, a | 


Washington University 


OF ST. LOUIS, 


COMPRISES THE FOLLOWING DEPARTMENTS: 


I. THE COLLEGE: M.S.SNOW, Dean. DEGREES: I. Bachelor of Arts. IT. 
| Bachelor of Philosophy. III. Master hy Arts. IV. Doctorof Philosophy. 

Il. POLYTECHNIC SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Dean. DEGREES: I. Civil 
Engineer. II. Mechanical Engineer. or Chemist. IV. Engineer of Mines. V. Master 
of Science. VI. Doctor of Philosophy. 

Itl. ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS: HALSEY C. IVES, Director. 

IV. ST. LOUIS LAW SCHOOL: W. G. HAMMOND, LL. D., Dean. 

V. SMITH ACADEMY: DENHAM ARNOLD, Principal. A Preparatory School for 
College. Polytechnic, School and Business. 

VI. MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL: C. M. WOODWARD, Director. This is a 
school for Boys not less than Fourteen Years Old. The Course of Instruction runs through Three Years. Branches 
| taught are Mathematics, eer, ao English Language and Literature, Latin, French, Drawing, and the Use of 


Tools; the last named includes Carpentry, Pattern-Making, Blacksmithing, Machine-Work, and the management 
of the Engine. 


VII. MARY INSTITUTE: C. 8. PENNELL, Principal. 
| School for Girls and young Ladies. Enrollment, 420 pupils. 


In the Und duate Departm poemneicing | the = and Polytechnic School, all facilities for the best edu- 
cation, Library, Apparatu eee poratorien A: Rooms, Gymnasium, etc., — adequately supplied. ~All undergrad- 
uates have free admission to workshop iektened ion in Manual Training Schoo! 

board, with lodging, Sncluding firé and light, can be obtained at mn places for $20 per month and 


ie 
diti of admission, or further information, apply to the officers named above. 
sit Ww. Ge. ‘ELIOT, Chancellor. 


Missouri School of Mines, 


ROLLA, MISSOURI. 


The courses of study lead to the degrees of Civil and Mining Engineer, and embrace 
| in three years among the most prominent, the following: 


CIVIL ENGINEERING: Use of Instruments, Land and Railroad Surveying, Triangula- 
| tion, Road Construction, Actual Practice in the Field. 


MINE ENGINEERING: Exploration of Mineral Veins, Timbering, Ore Concentration. 

MaTHEMATICS: Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, General Geometry, the Infinites- 
imal Calculus with their numerous app ications. 

MECHANICS. Rational and applied. 

CHEMISTRY AND METALLURGY: Theoretical Chemist 
| tive and Quantitative Analysis; Metallurgy by lectures. 
| tories are well equipped. 

GRAPHICS: Descriptive Geometry, Shades, Shadows and Perspective; an éxtended 
course in Drawing. 

PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT. ery hh Course of Two Years, completion of which 

| admits to Professional Courses without further examination. 

ACADEMIC CoURSE.—A thorough Course of Three Years, arranged with special refer- 
ence to the needs of teachers. 


A Completely Equipped 








» Blowpipe Analysis, Qualita- 
The Chemical and Assay Labora- 


Tuition, 20 dollars per year. Board, 10 to 15 dollars per month. 


Fall Term Begins Monday. September 2Oth, 1886. 


For wae x: apes © CHAS. E. WAIT, DineoTor. 





CLARK, Secretary, == 8th dienes EEF a 

ESTEY =a EST EY axon 
STANDS ALONE as STANDS ALONE as 

' the Leading Organ of tho Leading Organ of 

| the World. For de- the World. For de- 





lightful quality, pu- lightful quality, pu- 
| tity and exquisite rity and exquisite 
sweetness of tone, sweetness of tone, 
| variety of effects and variety of effects and 
great durability, it great durability, it 
| was NO EQUAL. ‘HAS NO EQUAL, 
| SEND FOR CATALOGUES. SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
ESTEY & CAMP, <STEY & CANP, 
Manufacturers and Dealers, Manufacturers and Dealers, 


| 203 N.BROADWAY,ST.LOUIS ;. 203N. BROADWAY, ST.LOUIS,MO, 


hep steep 


ine acer 
= 
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4 | 00 to $800 a month can be made working 
for us—G ntlemen or Ladies. Agents 
prefered who can give their whole time to the i- 
ness. Spare moments may be profit bly em:loyed 
also. A few vacancies in towns and cities, B. F, 
JOHNSON & CO., 10i3 Main st., Richmond, Va. 
29-3 Mention this Journal. 


NSUMPTION 


| bave a i wey remedy ; by ite use 
thousands of cases of 


the worst — and yoo 
have been cured. Indeed, so st: my faith ’ 
that I will send Two BOTTLES FREE, tonether with s VAL: 





ABLE TREATISE on this disease, to gufferer. Give Ex- 
caisent . 0. address, DR, T. A. 181 Pearl 8t., N.¥. 
19-12-6t Mention this Journal. “AG 


TO RECEIVE 

E GUARANTEE YOU 70 BzcEV 
Books, Circulars, Letters and Papers FREE 

from firms all over the U. S. and Canadas if you 

send 20 cents to have your name in new issue of AGENTS’ 
Name DmectTory. Copy sent with your name inserted. 


ALLEN & CO., 


Box 379, Kennedy, N. Y. 
20-2-12t Mention this Journal. 


HO ME GREEK at SIGHS, use the “INTEH- 
| LIN:AK CL48-iC3 ” Sample page 
| and Cat logue of Schooi Books free. C. DESiLVER 


* Sons, No, (E E) 102 Walnut Street, Puiladel- 
phia, Pa. Qs 2-6t 








Mention this Journal. 








YOU will receive hundreds of samples, cat- 
R alogues, papers, faa | di 
8 i0c. silver have your name dd 
nse 


®ALACONOGRAPHY | Or Geometric Shorthand 
Writing. Full course of lessons by mail for $10. 





rents’ fat which 
ame . 
COODSPEED Pub... Dwight, ii. 


goes to firmsa!! overthe U. 8. 
A. R. 















ERSONAL-—It you w 
FASHIONABLE uote. 
MADECLOTHING at reason: 

able prices send to TICKNOR 

& O0.,the celebrated Merchant 

Tailors of St. Louis (established 

1857), who will send free by mai! 











pte. measurement rules, etc., 


— mei to take a measure by 
¢ y fee you 
stylish, perfect-fitting well made garments, 
at reasonable prices. Please state as near as 
— the color, price, style, etc., desired. 

whole suit can now be sent by mail at small 
cost. TICKNOR & CO. refer to thousands 
whom they have thus supplied during the 
a years. Send for samples, or call at 8. 

- cor. 6th and Chestnut sts., St. Louis. 





“THCJEADING ENGRAVING ESTABLISHMENT OF THE COUNTRY 


mae | SS METHODS trove: ENGRAVING 


“IVES” PROCESS 


GROSSEVPaWEST 
ENGRAVING G0 










Fen DRAWINGS,UNE- 
ENGRAVINGS MANUSCRIPT, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS MAPS 


ete. 
ENGRAVING IYRECT FROM 
PH°T°GRAPH, NEGATIVESR 
BRUSH DRAWINGS. ~ 

No HAND WoRK,NO REORAWING. 


THINK FOR YOURSELF. 
~ A SENSIBLE WOMAN 
Health, Comfort, and Beauty 


*GO0D SENSE 
te eo MA 


THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
&@ Be 
Fare, Zomt Corect ig 











Sense.” 
Infants 





a full line of samples of piece | 


n fact everything necessary to | 





AL GYMNASTICS ! 


Memory Lessons, a bcok of 96 pages, with in- 
fons, for $1. Send for circulars to DR. ADAM 
0, 











Or 
struct 
MILLER, 45 8. Elizabeth st., Chicago, Ill. 


AY and 8. 8. REWARD CARDS. Birthday, Christ- 

mas and Easter Cards. eae School pee, 
| ete. Five Sample Day-school Cards, 10 cents; 40 for 25 
| cents. Ten Sample S. 8. Cards, 25 cents. Fifty Oil 
| Chromos, $1.00. One hundred Cottage Chromos, $1.00. 
| Fifty Oil Panels $2.50, AGENTS wanted for Engraving 
| Mrs. Grover Cleveland, 22x28, sample 25 cents. Large 
| CATALOGUE E. 


WILLIAM MORGAN, Publisher, 


White House Station, N. J. 
Mention this Journal. 


1 CURE FITS! 


| | 

| 

| “when I say cure 1 do not mean merely to stop thein for 

‘a poh then have them return again. J mean @ rad- 
feal cure. I have ma the disease of FITS, 

| LEPSY or FALLING SICKNESS s life long study. 
warrant my remedy to cure the worst cases. Because 

| others have failed is no reason for not now receiving & 

t once for a treatise and s Free Bottle of my 

e Ex and Post Office. It costs you 
twill cure yon. 


Seon a. H. G. ROOT, 183 Pearl St., New York. 
19-12-6t Mention this Journal. “x 














19-10-1t 








: 
BS 


| @se of Dr. Dye'’s 





THE LATEST DISCOVERY. 


Dr. Laparle’s Celebrated Preparation, Safe and 
Always Reliable. Indispensable to LADIES. 
Send 4 cents for Sealed Circular. 


“GALUMET CHEMICAL C0., Chicago, <r 


20-1-12t Mention this Journal. 








The Great Secret of the Canary Breeders of the Hartz, 


BIRD MANNA 


Will restore the song of cage birds and preserve them in 
health. l5c by mail. Sold by Drnggists. Directions 


Free. 
BIRD FOOD CoO.., 
400 N. 3d St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
{2 Bird Manna is sold by all Druggists. 
QW-2-3t Mention this Journal. 








ERS of nature all want the great work 
ELECTRICITY IN NATURE. The most 
| wonderful book of the present century. 
Mailed, only $1.50. Circulars free. 
GEO. MALLORY: 
Mention this Journal. 





, Beardstown, Ill. 


EUREKA RECITATIONS. 


A 25 Cent Book for only 12 Cents. 

We call your special attention to the new series 
of Recitations and Readings carefully arranged by 
Mrs. Anna Randa!!-Diehl, one of the most 
successful teachers -f the Art of Elocution, and, 
well-known as the author of several standard works | 

}on the subject. Six numbers now ready. 
pumber is different from the other, is bound iv 
handsome lithograph cover printed in four colors) 
and coutains 1.8 pager; price of each number by 
mail postpaid, only 12 cents. The six numbers sent 
to any addvess for 60 cents, or 12 cents for single 


. Address 
apd J.8. OGLIVIE & CO., Publishers, 
P. 0. Box 2767. 81 Ruse st , New York. 
19-8-ly Mention this Journal. 





COMMON SCHOOLS 


Examiner and Review 


Nearly 8,000 difficult questions and problems, with 
answers, in all the branches required for a teachet’s 
first and second grade certificates. from examination | 
| papers of State, County, and City Superintendents | 

of 24 States 36° pages. Price, $1. Sent. postpaid, | 














Wanted PROFESSIONAL MEN— 


JUSTIN WINSOR’S CRITICAL 


AGENTS for 


on receiptof price. Send for Cireular of other pub- | 
lications. Address, | 
LH. BROWN & Co., 

Pine 8t. - -  868T. LOUIS, MO 
se rk Mention this Journal. 

Lawyers ) to act as 

Teachers 

Ministers 


HISTORY OF AMERICA. 


The Canvass is now being organized in the Central and Western States. Address 


J. 


19-5-ly Mention this Journal, 


H. CHA 


MBERS & CO., 
914 Locust Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


TANSY GAPSULES j 


ILL YOU SEND TO-DAY? 


Will you send for our Free (anvarsing ontfit 
7TO-pay? Ifnt, why not? Itcosts yo: nothin 
to makea tral canvass. The Pk WEEKL 
is an elegant 16 pase paper and is only 50 cents per 
year. Six months on trial, with premiums, 25 cents. 
Nine out of ten persons who have that amount in 
th ir pockets will subscribe. Each subscriber re- 
ceives 52 weekly copies of the cheapest paper pub- 
lished ip the world, a subacriber’s Certificate of In- 
airy and a book of 52 Penny Weekly (nquiry 

wupons Fendtoday Address 
THE PtNNY WEEKLY, Chicago, Ill. 
20-1-12t Mention this Journal. 





Missouri ENGRAVING 
Co 


RAVING. 
000 cues 


BOOE ILLUSTRATIONS 
A SPECIALTY. 


GOOD WORK. LOW PRICES. 
SEND FOR ESTIMATES. 


EREREERL 


NERVOUS 
DEBILITATED MEN. 


You are allowed a trial of thirty days of the 
lebrated Voltaic Belt with 
Electric Suspensory Appliances for the speedy 
relief and permanent cure of Nervous Debdility, loss 
of Vitality and Manhood, and all kindred troubles. 
Also for many other diseases. Complete restora- 

m to Health, Vigor and Manh aranteed, 
No risk isincurred. Illustrated pamphlet in sealed 


alled free, by add: 
VOLTAIC BELT CO, Marshall, Mich, 


WHAT SCHOOLS | 


Have better music than those that use the sterling 


| good 


SCHOOL MUSIC BOOKS 


of Ditson & Co.? Carefully compiled, attractive, 
musica! and popular they are the ones to choose, the 
next time achange is neded. Please examice. 


For the Little Ones. 


Kindergarten Chimes ($1) is a charm'ng 
book with songs. pl ys games and fuil instruc ions 
for teachers. Gems for Little Singers (30c , 
$3 per doz.) is a nice nicture song took as is Fresh 
Flowers (25 cts , $2.4" per doz.)--this last having 
sacred musiconly. Am. Schoo! Music Read- 
er, Book 1, (%5 cis., $3.60 perdoz.) First book for 
learning the notes. 


For Common Schools. 


_ We can recommend nothing better than the favor- 
ite Song Bells (5: cts., $4 80;er doz.) for a gen- 
eral collection ana for Jearning the notes, Bo:k 1, 
59 cts ) and Book 2 (6" cts.) of the Song Reader, 
by Irving Emerson and 0. B. Brown. An emin- 
nently practical school music teachers. 


For the Higher Schools. 


Song Greeting (60 cts., $ per doz ) is the 
newest and best bo -«, containing a large number of 


songs and glees in excellent taste, solfeggios and | 


voice exercises. 
Please send for fall lists and descriptions. 


Any Book Mailed for Retail Price. 


| Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 


| C. H. DITSON & CO., 87 Broadway, New York. 


THE LITTLE GIANT, ceccp icity Saree 


in America, 52 copies (1 year) only 50 cts, post-paid. 
Send e-cent stamp for sample copy. Address, 
THE LITTLE GIANT, 11 N. 7th St., St. Louis, Mo, 


PHYSICAL 


AND 





CHEMICAL | 


APPARATUS 


We offer most favorable terms as to prices, 
All 


tation, and safe delivery. warranted. | 
Send for catalegues, testimonials, Rp oF corms. | 
L | 


Established 1850. 


5.8; RITCHIE &@ SONS, 
Mention this Journal. 


Brookline, Mass. 


; 


For Schools and Colleges: 


} 


| 


Acme Book-Keeping Charts. 
A Practical Work by a Practical Accountant; shows at sight 
HOW TO OPEN, KEEP AND CLOSE A SET OF BOOKS. 


Is being readily adopted by colleges and is en- 
dorsed by Educational Journals everywhere. 

The popular verdict is, *‘Ji fills a long felt want.” 

Sent — = on receipt or price— one dollar. 

Circulars free. Agents wanted everywhere, 

W. B, SOURBEER. 
4564 Page ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

Send 10 cents in stamps for my lightning methed for computing 
interest. 


merican Buread of. Education 


8t. Louis, Mo.: Dallas, Tex.; New York City; 
New Orleans, La.; Chicago, Ill.; Atlanta,Ga.; 


Nashville, Tenn., supplies 7 








TEACHERS 


WITH POSITIONS, : 


_.COLLECES «* 
| 


and schools with Professors, Principals, Assistants and 
Tutors 


duates from Jolins Hopkins, Cornell, Harvard, 
Yale an 


almost every other University and College in 
America; also adengretpates of all es; Governesses 
for families, and Music and Art Teachers from the 
best Colleges and Conservatories, Organized by exper- 
ienced educators. Facilities, in many respects, unequaled 
by any other Bureau or School Accucy, Patronage from 
evesy quarter ofthe U.S. Eudorsed in 40 states. 
ers desiring positions apply at any time; those who have 
ositions butdesire to change the earlier they apply the 
tter; those who are without positions register at once, 
Schoolsin different countries open almost every month. 
Additions and changes in faculties are continually being 
mad any teachers fail to hold positions secured them 
im vacations, We havecontinuous eails for teachers, For 
a Registration Blank send stamp to the above address atanv 
otfice mentioned {one reristration sufficient for all. 
Keferenoes as to the lent’s character and reputation as en 
educational worker: Bishop McTyeire, President of Vanderbilt 
University ; Rev. Geo. W. Price, D.D., Pres. N.C. Y. L., Rev. W. 
£. Ward, D.D., Pres. Ward's Seminary; Hon, W. B. Bate, Gov. 


Clip this advertisement for future ref=rences, Fi 











VEST POCKET INK BOTTLE, ' 


A New and Needed 
Useful Article. Every Day. 






*periOW 10 Roel 


Hard rubber, beautiful finish, 


Mailed free for 30 cts. in 2c. stamps, THE HOME 
NOVELTY CO., 827 N. 3d street, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Printed for the Editors, by Taz Puarnrx PRINTING Co., | 


and “Entered at the post-office at St. Louis, Mo., and ad- 
mitted for transmission through the mails at second- 
class rates.*” 





Mr. J. H. BATES, News’ per Advertising Agent, 41 | 
Park Row (Times Building), ew York, is authorized to 
contract for advertisements in all the editions of the 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION at our best rates. 
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a oo os 
ExTHUSIASM, open-eyed, intelligent, 
not blind, will lead one to the truth. 
The man with a purpose may often be | 
snubbed as intractable, or styled uncon- 
genial. But he can afford it. 


——_———_—_0e<—e. —-—— 

WEALTH is a curse, if not used aright. 
The man who shuts himself up in him- 
self, destroys not only himself, but be- 
littles his manhood in withholding the 
gifts he could hestow. 


a i os 
INTELLIGENCE and combination create 
a new order of things, give new strength 


‘J. B. MERWIN 





to the individual and to society. 
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A DISASTROUS fire came upon us last 


week—and destroyed our files of the | their hands off and away from school | 


AMERICAN JOURNAL for twenty years. 
This is the first time in a quarter of a 
century that we have been visited by 
such a calamity, and while we carried 
insurance enough to cover the mere 
money value of the paper, and other 
stock destroyed, the money value, 
though large, was the least part of the 


loss to us. Our books show that we | 
have put a round $100,000 into the) 
AMERICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION| 


since we started it in 1867. 

Thanks to a generous, intelligent, 
and growing constituency of subscri- 
bers and advertisers, the balance has 
been for years on the right side.of the 
ledger. 

The steady progress made, year by 
year,in the school system in this and 
other States, the growing intelligence 
and power of the people, and the teach- 
ers, have contributed largely to our suc- 
cess, and the JOURNAL has given to all 
a full guid pro quo many times for all it 
has received. This has been fully ac- 


added years and experience, with 


| new features, with an ever-widening 
,and growing constituency the AMERI- 


CAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION in new 
and enlarged quarters rises out of de- 
vastation stronger, and more hopeful, 
and helpful, than ever before. 

We shall be glad to see our friends at 
the headquarters of our Eight Editions 
in our new location, 1104 Pine street, 
St. Louis. 

—_——_0~—> e—__— 

THE object of reading is not to know 
books, but things; its value depends up- 
on the insight it gives. It is no more nec- 
essary to remember the books that have 
made one wise, than it is to remember 
the: dinners that have made one strong. 


| Is it not time that our educators, who 
are laying broad and deep the foundation 


ing into power, and giving to the state 


more patriotic citizenship—is it not time 
this work received more recognition and 
a larger recompense? We think so. 
County supervision, higher grades of 
scholarship on the part of teachers, 
more normal school training insuring 
| better qualifications will bring this. 
| Let the partisans and politicians keep 





management and the appointment of 
teachers, and let character and qualifi- 
cation win and hold the place. ‘Then 


| teachers and other educators will com- 


mand and receive the recognition to 
which, by virtue of their qualification, 


consumate this desirable result. 
—————_e—> e _____ | 

It is scarcely just to those employed to 
be put off, and compelled to wait until | 
the next year’s tax is collected, or take | 
pay in warrants which are worth any-| 
where from 60 to 80 cents on the dollar. | 





for the personal character and attain- | 
ment of the children of the nation--ripen- | 


and the nation a stronger, wiser and | 


they are entitled. The AMERICAN JOUR- | 
NAL OF EDUCATION will do its part to! 


| Iw giving instruction and culture to 
‘the child, you give prosperity to the 


| man. 
——- eo» e- 
WICKEDNEss does not arise from an 
excess of knowledge, but from its defi- 
ciency. 
ee re 
THESE teachers,—the real teachers 


“Have more in them than mortal knowl- 
edge.” 


9 > 0 

THE way to speak and write what 
shall not go out of fashion is, to speak 
| and write sincerely. 


_—_——0—- oe 
INTELLIGENCE and combination en- 
| Hoble the people by giving them a con- 
| sciousness of their strength. 


——_o-—> eo —___ 
| INTELLIGENCE and combination have 
/caused a thousand new industries to 
| spring up, enriching the individual, the 


| community, and the State alike. 
ee en ek 

Ir is a fact that our teachers promote 

| the true perfection of the human mind 


when they awaken the inspirations of 
nature by the light of thought. 


«> eo 
INTELLIGENCE and combination bear 

with themselves a re-organizing germ— 

new-born ideas of help and strength, 


We hope school officers will see that unity and economy. Ten, intelligently 
no such injustice is done to our teachers. | united, are stronger than a hundred 


| 
| ———--90~> 
| WHEN you sce a good argument, for 


| without organization. 
' 
| ————- 


the schools, an interesting fact, an illus- | Iris just as easy for school officers to 
trative incident, clip it out and use it. arrange the finances of their several dis- 
Put it into the country paper. Set it | tricts, if they would give the matter a 
going. The best way to test your ability | Jittle attention, so as to have money in 
| or lack of ability, is to undertake to do | hand to pay teachers’ wages and other 


things; the men and women who can do | indebtedness promptly, as tb be behind 
something are wanted to-day every-|handa year. 


where—in the school room and out of it. | 
Men, and women, and children who cau, | 
do things. 

What can you do? 





a 
TEACHERS ought to be paid—in money 
;—not school warrants—at the end of 
every month—in the country districts as 
ERs: i SEE | they « id in the city. Th : 
IF industrious and frugal, the father’s | ote pa ago? 4 ia i ie ht Hen 
labor ought to provide food, clothing | tice demands that they be paid promptly 
and . helter ter’ hiv: howsehold. The —as the State pays her other employees. 
physical, intellectual and moral powers 
of the child should be developed and | 


—-—— o> oe 
WE love that species of literature 
trained. 


| which discovers man to man—we love 

INTELLIGENT combination is the Mes- |to see how a creature like ourselves 

siah of new ideas—the essential thing |Combats with suffering — perchance 

now for the people in every neighbor- Sinks under it—better yet — triumphs 

hood—bearing a regenerating spirit and over it, and is made stronger by it 

influence to all. \Tising superior to it—and growing 

——++ + noble, and whole, and pure in spirit 

NOTHING in nature, save the heart of | and life, through this strength and 
man, grows old. grace. 
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Strikes destroy that which they wish 
to save—property. 


———~=— > oe 

WE stand as the professed champions 
of an advanced civilization. What do 
the statistics of illiterary stand for? 

————— > oe 

LIBERTY must never become anarchy. 
It never will among intelligent people. 
Among an ignorant people liberty means 
simply and only license. 


—- --2~> e—____ 

For one to keep aloof, through a self- 
ish interest, from everything that does 
not form a pait of money-making or 
money-getting, is to make a sad and 
culpable mistake of life. 

——_- 91> ——— 

INTELLIGENCF. and combination pro- 
tect and defend all from injustice, for 
fustice is a moral power rising above the 
necessity of material force. 





| 
———_~> eo ____ 

THE sacred fire which animates us as | 
teachers in our work, ought to work re- 
sults of progress and character worthy 
this divine power which inspires all | 
great souls. 


a oo os | 
Compination builds up an identity | 
and unity of interests. It is economical | 
and saving. It teaches people not to | 
spend money until they have earned it; | 
and then to expend it in the wisest way, | 
and so that it will buy the most. 
pipeanndeiiattieatnan 
THAT party is best and that forth of 
government is best, which, adapting 
itself to the present state of society, 
employs the necessary means to open a 
smooth and easy road for our advancing 
civilization. Intelligence helps this; ig- 
norance hinders it. 


—— --9~—> e 

GOVERNMENT is established to aid so- 
ciety to overcome the obstacles which 
impede and endanger it. What is there 
which impedes and endangers so much 
us ignorance? Is it not the place, nay, 
more the duty, of the government for 
its own safety to remove it? We think 
so. 





pins caltiipalbie ea 

THE road of prosperity and civiliza- 
tion is marked by the great teachers 
who stand as milestones along the way. 
They train to obedience and harmony, 
and to intelligent appreciation of society. 
Ignorance of duty and of our relations 
engenders hate and causes strikes. 
Strikes are expensive—principally to 
the strikers and their families. | 





Eee rcr ee eens 
A GREAT MEETING. 

-_— | 

Great in its aims, purposes and in its | 
representative capacity also, was the | 
meeting of the Department of Superin- 
tendence, of the National Educational | 
Association, held at Washington, D.C., | 
March 15, 16 and 17. 
Hon. W. B. Webb, Commissioner of 
Schools of Washington, D. C., in his 
address of welcome, said that the inter- 
est of education was the vital question 
of the nation. 
Good citizenship was promoted by | 
the schools of the land. He paid a just | 
and glowing tribute to the superintend- | 
ents of the schools of the country. In 
their control, and under their guidance, | 
the young of the land will be made. 
worthy of their grand inheritance. 
The life and progress of our schools | 


| 
| 
| 
i 


President Young responded in behalf 
of the Department. He outlined the 
work of the Department, and defended 
the holding of the winter meeting. 

He justly and strongly reflected upon 
the Congress of United States for not 
doing more for national education. He 
sketched the history of expendi- 
tures for education in Europe, and 
contrasted the action of America on 
the matter. He hinted strongly also, at 
the establishment of a great National 
Normal School as well as a National 


University. The sentiment of national | jp its raage of inquiry, and treat them 


aid to cure illiteracy is growing, yet the 
Blair bill was not passed, for the reason 
that a few prominent men, Carlisle, 
Randall and Morrison, in Congress pre- 
vented its consideration. 





HON. N. H. R. DAWSON. 


Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, Commissioner 
of Education of the United States, 
was introduced and read a paper on 
The Work of the Bureau of Education- 

He said: Since I assumed charge 
of the Bureau, in October last, I have 
endeavored to become familiar with the 
various parts of its work, and their re- 
lations to the work done by the schools 
and systems of the country. The only 


changes made by me in the organiza- | 
tion and methods have been dictated by | 


a desire to make its publication more 


simple and effective, more prompt, and, | 


if possible, more useful to its corres- 
pondents. 


One of the matters that I have tried | 


to forward is the annual report. For 
fifteen years the reports of the Bureau 


cational condition of each state and ter- 
ritory, and a series of statistical tables | 
of pub'ic systems, and other schools of 
every grade. The variety and extent of | 
these tables, made up almost entirely 
from written replies to questions sent | 
out by the office, have resulted in delay- | 
ing the preparation of the report for | 


many months. 


= * + * * 


When the report for 1885-6 is finished, 
the report of 1886-7 will be immediately 
taken in hand. I hope to bave them | 
both ready within the present year. | 
The main difficulty in accomplishing | 
this will be in obtaining in time for the 


latter the necess:ry statistical informa- 
tion. 
* 


* * * * 


Among the more recent publications | 





the United States, by I. Edwards Clarke 
of this Bureau. The author is now en- 
gaged in the completion of the second 
volume. When completed, this work 
will be an exhaustive treatise upon this 
interesting part of the new education, 
and will take its place among the most 
valuable publications made by the gov- 


ernment. 


* * * * * 





| If the office of the Bureau of Educa- 
tion is to comprehend the many topics 


as the advance in the methods of statis- 
tical science requires, and as the expec- 
tations of its intelligent friends justly 
hope and desire, some increase in its 
| ability to perform this work will be nec- 

essary. If the large and valuable spec- 
| ial collections of the educational library 





| and the museum are to be of that use to | 


| the educators of the country of which 
| they are susceptible, the fostering care 
of congress will be needed, in moderate 
annual appropriations, for the proper 
care and increase of these important 
instrumentalities. .If however, these 
expectations are denied, I shall most 
cheerfully conform to the exigencies of 
the hour, and endeavor with the means 
at hand, to produce the most attainable 
results. 





a oe 

Our effort and work,it seems to us, 
is not quite so much to find fault, and 
| carp, and criticise, as it is to build up, 
and preserve the good our teachers and 
educators have done, and the positive 
far-reaching good they are doing to- 
day. 


| 


school system would gain among the 
| people. We submit this is better than 


| this constant fault-finding and criti- | 


| cism. 


| NAL OF EpucaTIOn will be given to this 
| building up process.° 
i 


OPEN SESAME. 


“Teach the Truth, teach all the 
| Truth that you know, and learn forever 
| more and more, but teach it always; 
not that the children may absorb it, but 
that they may be trained by absorbing 
| it. So it shall be alive, not dead. So 


have comprised a personal statement by | they shall rejoice in it, and not decry 
| the Commissioner, a résumé of the edu- | it. 


So they shall feed on it at your 
| hands, as on the bread of life, solid and 


sweet, and claiming for itself the appe- | 


tite of man, which God made for it.” 
This passage is from Rev. Phillips 


Brooks, and I think he will forgive me 


for changing a few words, so as to make 
it applicable to teaching instead of 
preaching. The passage contains the 
very essence of real teaching. Keep 


always clearly in view the mind of the 


child, and how that is getting trained 
and developing —not the subject which 
you are teaching, and which is only a 
tool in your hand. Teach, not that he 
may learn, but that he may grow by 
learning. When once we grasp this idea, 
many problems which had perplexed 


|us vanish quite away. We hold the 
| key to them now, and if we are in doubt 


whether todo or not to do a certain 


If this was stated fairly what | 
strength, and force, and power, our | 


The energy and strength of the | 
| several editions of the AMERICAN JOUR: | 





is = a 
tion in the Industrial and Fine Arts in | teacher apply this test to the details of 


| her work every day and she will begin 
| to feel that that work is not all experi- 
| mental, and gaining new confidence she 
| will begin to feel new hope and new 
| courage. 

| Let us test with this principle the 
| questions of rank in classes, of per- 
| centages, of public exhibitions, and see 
| what will be the result. 

| Anna C. BRACKETT. 





os 


SENATOR GEORGE, of Mississippi, said 
in regard to Federal aid for Education: 

“That Congress may make gifts to 
the States in aid of common-school and 
also of university education is too well 
settled to admit of controversy. This 
| has been the practice from the earliest 
| period of our history. This practice 
| also settles that education of the people 
| is in the category of the general welfare 
of the United States. I do not war 
against local self-government when I 
sustain a measure which tends to make 
that self-government safe and respect- 
able, and even possible, in some of the 
States. 

‘*1 do not add unduly to the powers of 
the-Federal Government when I vote 
for a bill which has the sanction of 
precedents from the earliest days to the 
present time, and which gives no exclu- 
sive privileges to any, but confers a 
great boon on those who most need it,— 
the workers and toilers, by whose mus- 
| cle, intelligence, and energy we have 
| achieved the grand material results of 

our present civilization.”’ 

| oo 

Goop actions, let us remember, cre- 
ate good principles. Let us keep doing 
good. 
| 
| 
| 


| 
| 





—————_e+>e 


THE NEWSPAPERS. 

WE hope our teachers see the point 
and force of the fact that when we put 
one fact, or ten, or a thousand into 
print we put tens of thousands in pos- 
session of this important fact, who, but 
for this, would have gone on, perhaps 
all their life long, without this knowl- 
edge or the power it gives them. 

Then, too, when the tens of thousands 
have read this fact or statement in the 
printed page, it stands to reinforce them 
again and again until they make it their 
own. This is why the newspaper helps 
so much to make our conversation prof- 
itable, helpful and intelligent. The 
wise, well-read, well-posted lady or 
gentleman has no need to resort to “‘low 
gossip or to ‘*‘scandal,’’ in order to be 
interesting or attractive. 








—+8+ 


A PERSON who contracts and ex- 
presses the great rules of life and of 
duty into short sentences, that may be 
copied, or easily impressed upon the 
memory, may justly be numbered among 
the benefactors of mankind. 


—— ome — 

For the words of sympathy and good 
cheer, in letters and telegrams, from 
our friends all over the country, in our 
disaster, we are profoundly grateful. 

It is the first time in twenty-five years 
| that a fire has damaged us. We are on 
| our feet again, and shall extend a cheer- 
ful and cordial welcome to all who will 


depend upon the discussion of grave, | of this office, may be mentioned the | thing, we have only to apply it and our | favor us with a call, at our new loca- 


practical questions. 


| first volume of the Report upon Educa- closed doors fly open. Just let any tion, 1104 Pine Street, St. Louis. 
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THE end of school work is not knowl- 
edge, but the power to get knowledge. 
The school gives the key to unlock the 
treasures of the world’s accumulated 
wisdom. Less cramming and more 
training is the demand of the hour. 

_———o—2-o——— 

SENATOR EpmuNnps, of Vermont, 
says in regard to Federal aid for educa- 
tional purposes : 

“I do not think there is any constt- 
tutional difficulty in this bill. 

“It is perfectly plain to my mind, with 
great respect to those who think other- 
wise, that the constitutional power of 
Congress to devote money in the Treas- 
ury to this object is perfecily clear; and 
I fully agree to what the eloquent Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, Mr. Hoar, has 
said, as it regards the promotion of the 
general welfare by the universality of 
education as one of the three funda- 
mental elements without which, in the 
long run, no government of the people, 
and by the people, and for the people, 
can long exist.”’ 


———_e > eo —____ 


WORTH CLOSE ATTENTION. 


We make some extracts from a re- 
cent address by John Morley which 
teachers and others will find worth 
close attention. He says: 

“There is a great stir on behalf of 
technical and commercial education. 
The special needs of our time and 
country compel us to pay a particular 
attention to this. Here knowledge is 
business, and we shall never hold our 


industrial pre-eminence, with all that 


hangs upon it, unless we push on scien- 
tific, technical and commercial edu- 
cation with all our might. But there is 
a third kind of knowledge, which, too, 
in its way, is business. 

There is the cultivation of the sym- 
pathies and imagination, the quicken- 
ing of the moral sensibilities, and the 
enlargement of the moralvision. That 
is, [take it, the business and function 
of literature. * * * Some people 
are born witb the incapacity of read- 
ing, as some are with the incapacity of 
distinguishing one tune from another. 
To them I have nothing to say. Even 


_ the morning paper is too much for 


them to get more than a skimming 
from. I go further, and I frankly admit 
that the habit and power of reading 
with reflection, comprehension and 
memory all alert and awake does not 
come at once to the natural man any 
more than many other sovereign vir- 
tues. 

What [do submit to you and urge 
upon you with great earnestness is that 
it requires no preterhuman force of 
will in man or woman—unless house- 
hold circumstances are unusually un- 
favorable—to get at least half an hour 
out of a solid, busy day for good and 
disinterested reading. 

Now, in half an hour I fancy 
you can read fifteen or twenty 
pages of Burke, or, you can read 
one of Wordsworth’s ‘masterpieces, 
say the lines of Tintera—or more than 
half—or a translation of a book of the 
liad or the Hneid. I am not filling 
the half hour too full; try for your- 
selves what you can read in half an 
hour. Then multiply the half hours by 


365, and consider what treasures you 
might have laid by at the end of the 
year; and what happiness, fortitude 
and wisdom they would have given you 
for a lifetime.” 

We should like to have our friends 
try that half hour of reading every 
day. What happiness and wisdom i 
would bring. 


SYSTEMS. 


Nothing: was more puzzling at first 
and finally amusing, when I was teach- 
ing in Charleston, S. C., before the 
war, when the public schools had 
been just established there, than to hear 
visitors say: “I wanted to come and 
see the system.’ They seemed to have 
the idea that we Northern teachers. had 
some definite ‘‘ System ’’ which would 
be at once apparent to an observer, and 
according to which the children were 
to be shaped and fashioned. At first I 
was at a loss what to say, but, finally. 
1 learned to say nothing, and to leave 
them to find out that we were not work- 
ing by any fixed set of laws, but were 
only using our common sense. 

But it was not alone the Southern 
people who had this curious idea. 


visitors remark with satisfaction, ‘‘Ah, 
I see you use the Kindergarten system.”’ 
Afterwards the remarks became, ‘‘Ah, 
I see you are using the Quincy meth- 
ods.’”” Now I am expecting soon to 
hear, ‘‘Ah, I see that you are attaining 
the Manual Training School results.’’ 
The fact was, and is, however, that we 
are following no system and copying 
nobody. We are simply using our best 
judgment and the results of our experi- 
ence, and doing what seems to us the 
most sensible thing for this or that par- 
ticular class. 

The reason why I think of this now, 
is, that one of the New York papers, in 
speaking of the Manual Training Sys- 
tem, the other day, used the following 
language: ‘‘It cultivates a love of work 
in the children, and spontaneous ac- 
tivity, habituates to order, accuracy 
and neatness, accustoms to attention 
and perseverance, trains the eye, culti- 
vates the sense of form, and leads the 
child to the conception of harmony and 
beauty.”’ 

And all these results are spoken of 
as if they were new, as if they could 
not be attained without saws, hammers 
and planes; as if they were not the very 
results towards which every real teacher 
in the land is steadily working; as if 
they were not the very results which 
are being attained in our schools to- 
day, without any of the so-called manual 
training. These things are not new. 
We are doing these new things, and 
have been doing them for the past 
many years, and we have not thought 
it necessary to announce to the world 
that we have made any new discoveries. 

Manual training, so-called, may be a 
very good thing, but all the Law and 
the Prophets are not contained in it, 
nor is it at all necessary to have a 
manual training department to secure 
all the results named above. 

When we are told that in the Manual 
Training Schools ‘the fundamental 
principle in working is that of proceed- 





ing from the known to the unknown, 


Many times, since then, I have had: 


from the easy to the difficult, from the 
simple to the complex, and that the re- 
ward gained is the actual product of 
the pupils own industry,” we beg leave 
to state, very humbly, that these are old, 
not new things—that we learned them in 
our undergraduate course at the Nor- 
mal School, and that, in fact, they are 
so very commonplace that we should 
not consider ourselves justified in taking 
any one’s time to state them. 

Manual training classes are not the 
world-wide panacea for all human ills, 
and we respectfully submit that we old 
conservative teachers lay claim, mod- 
estly, but firmly, to credit for some 
common sense, and to success in the 
very lines so highly commended as the 
results patented by the Manual Train- 
ing Schools. ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


ee Se ee 
STYLE. 


John Morley says: I have very little 
faith in rules of style, but I have an un- 
bounded faith in the virtue of cultivating 
direct and precise expression. It is not 
everybody who can command the 
mighty rhythm of the greatest masters 
of human speech; but every one can 
make reasonably sure that he knows 
what he means and whether he has 
found the right word. 

It has been said a million times that 
the foundation of right expression in 
speech or writing is sincerity. It isas 
true now as it has ever been, and it is 
not merely the authors of books who 
should study right expression. It is.a 
part of character. 

As somebody has said, by learning to 
speak with precision you learn to think 
with correctness ; and firm and vigorous 
speech lies through the cultivation of 
high and noble sympathies. 

I think, as far as my observation has 
gone, that men will do better at reach- 
ing precision by studying carefully and 
with an open mind and a vigilant eye 
the great models of writing than by ex- 
cessive practice of writing on their own 
account. ‘The probabilities are that we 
are now coming to an epoch, as it seems 
to me, of a quieter style. 





The ‘printed page *’ of the newspa- 
per finds its way, now-a-days, into al- 
most every home and fireside. 

Certainly no intelligent father or 
mother can afford to allow the children 
to grow up without a glimpse of this 
outside and out-of-sight world which 
the newspaper gives the family and their 
friends. The information it brings will 
take the place of ‘‘idle gossip” and 
give us something higher, nobler and 
better than the scandal and ill-feeling 
gossip begets. 

Keep the family well supplied with 
wholesome, clean reading. 


THE WISE STUDENT. 


John Morley says: “Zhe wise student 
will do most of his reading with a pen 
in his hand. He will not shrink from 
the useful toil of making abstracts and 
summaries of what he is reading. Some 
great men—Gibbon was one and Daniel 
Webster was another, and the great 
Lord Strafford was a third—always, 
before reading a book, made a short, 








rough analysis of the questions which 











they expected to be answered in it,and © 


the conditions to be made for their 
answer, and whither it would take 
them. 

I have sometimes tried that studied 
and guarded attention, and I have 
never done so without advantage; and 
[ commend it to you. 

I need not tell you that I think that 
most books worth reading once are 
worth readirg twice, and the master- 
pieces of literature—and this is a very 
important fact—are worth reading a 
thousand times. 

It is a great mistake to think that be- 
cause you have read a masterpiece once 
or twice, or ten times, that you have 
done with it. Because it is a master- 
piece you ought to live with it, and 
make it part of your daily life. 

Another practice which I commend to 
you is that of keeping a common place 
book, and transcribing into it all thatis 
striking and interesting and suggestive, 
or that seems to lead anywhere. And 
if you keep it wisely and well, as 
Locke has taught us, you will put every 
entry under a head, division and sub- 
division, which is excellent practice for 
concentrating your thought on the pas- 
sage and making you alive to its real 
point and significance.” 


a ok rn 


ENGLISH TEACHERS. 


There is no better thinking done at 
present on the subject of education in 
schools than is done by the best teach- 
ers in England. [t is impossible to 
read through any number of the English 
Journal of Education without finding 
valuable articles. I quote below one 
passage from the last number but one, 
as showing the quality of the matter. 
(The last number contains an article 
on teaching Algebra, which should be 
real by every one.) 

‘The school is primarily a moral 
gymnasium. From the first moment of 
discipline, the sole purpose of education 
is the formation of a complete and full- 
orbed character, the central and indis- 
pensable element of which is a good will, 
which, as Kant maintains, is the only 


| absolutely good thing in the world.” 


ANNIE C. BRACKETT. 





INSELLIGENCE and combination guar- 
antee private as well as public welfare, 
but ignorance fails to comprehend either 
and grasps a torch to destroy, or in- 


cites a strike to block labor, and starves. 
a @ 


COMBINATION unites neighbors by re- 
lations of interest and friendship, so 
that each one enjoys the wit, and wis 
dom and strength and wealth of all. 


——_° > e—_ 

THE work of society of intelligent 
combination for the public good, cannot 
be destroyed without a tremendous 


| shock and those who destroy, suffer 
| most. 


a oe 
INTELLIGENCE carries, and holds the 
elements of combination and success. 
Ignorance sows the seeds of death and 


disintegration. 
een Ga 


WE must seek our place and useful- 
ness now rather by co-operating with 
thousands of others, than to be the mas- 
ter of the few. Co-operation and combi- 
nation is the plan now, rather than dic- 
tation. 
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INTELLIGENT combination stands for | 
great ideas, for harmony, for power, for | 


economy, for future safety. 
ee ee oe 


INTELLIGENCE, law, order, combi- | 


nation, rouse to activity all branches of | 
industry, put into operation all im- 
provements and conserve, and build | 
up. Ignorance and anarchy pull down, 
and disintegrate and destroy. 
gence pays Ignorance in costs. 
a re 


IGNORANCE is darkness, and, conse- 
quently, weakness. Intelligence is lu- 


minous, revealing and making visible | 


progress and power. 
—-— «> e 


THE $77,000,000. 


A bill providing Federal aid for com- 
mon schools has passed the Senate of 
the United States—but Carlisle, Randall 
and Morrison unrighteously defeated its 
passage in the House of Representatives. 


The subjoined table shows the sum its | 


final enactment will give each State. 

Its disbursements are to be made on the 

basis of illiteracy. 

Total for the United States. 

Each State and Territory will 
get as follows: 

Alabama .....++- 


377,000,000 00 


seseeed 3,370,848 45 


Arizona Territory..-.+-+eeeees 72,388 30 
ATkaneas ceccccccccccccccceces 2,608,170 97 
California, .ccccsccccccsccesece 662,051 95 
DMRPARG cc vce sdvoscocveceseee ° 129,783 50 
Connecticut..... eb6e se 9ne pede 352,202 22 
Dakota Territory....++seee00. 59,737 09 
DGIAWATS <00000 000000 000000855 240,559 17 
ee ee 993,548 79 
Georgia. ....+.+++ eeecccccceee + 6,448,482 66 
Idaho Territory ......+eeeeeees 22,031 23 
Illinois....... ©0000eseccccecese 1,891,616 46 
Indiana,......ecccccccsseccesse 1,872,441 26 
EOWA ceccccewescesccnvccesecoss 577, oe 
RRERSc0¢ ocr ccescoveesvceosese 489,147 7 
Kentucky «....++++ eecccccece ene 2 
Louisiana........... page eee eas + 38,945,051 48 
Maine. .., ereeeees eeeeeseeeces . 274, 708 81 | 
Maryland ......sseeeses sesseee 1,666,442 88" 
Massachusetts ........+-+ee0e2 1,152,116 61 
Michigan..........+ oecscccnees 789,592 67 
Minnesota..... Senoednns eeenees 428,060 02 
Missiasippi......sscccscccccecs “pipe 
SROUEUTEEE cose ccccucseseserscese 2,586,674 
Montana Territory..........+- 21,151 a 
Nebraska ...0.. ccccccccccees, 142,843 63 | 
NOVEaddecccccvcccccccccccescens 50,419 04 | 
New Hampshire............- ° 177,216 30 
New Jersey.ceccesecceesees ses 659,809 18 
New Mexico. ..ccccsscccesece ee 708,220 88 | 
New York.....sescesssecseeses 2,721,066 98 
North Carolina............ ees. 5,749,121 37 
ODIO .cccccseccccccveccesescees 1,633,718 21 | 
OTeQONn.oesersececececceccccees 91,978 52 
Pennsylvania........s.seccceee 2,825,324 98 
Rhode Island........ceseeeees 307,210 44 
South Carolina............+6  & oe ~ 
Tennessee......-cccsccccercee. 5,089,262 

DERM ecccvoccccces eeseccsese, -B9,0R0, 088 —4 
Utah Territory ....eesecesssees 109,363 10) 
Vermont.cccceccccccscocccesce 196, 236 51 | 
Virginia ...ccccccccccccccsees 5,332,498 25 | 
Washington Territory......... 48,188 66 | 
West Virginia........sec0-++- 1,057,895 33 
Wisconsin......cseescccceseee. 688,420 03 
WYOMING ....ececccsrcccceces 6,889 40 


Alaska (shares in the appropriation). 
Prepared by the National Bureau of Edu- 
cation. 


| but receipts, checks, drafts, interest- 
bearing promissory notes, bills of ac- 
| count and other business forms? Try 
| them and find out. 


_ | results are accomplished. 


Intelli- | 


Can your pupils not only write letters, 


If satisfactory re- 
| sults are not obtained, see to it that a 
- | portion of your arithmetic time is spent 
‘in this direction, until these practical 


oe 

WE are glad to learn that the salaries 
of female teachers in the girls’ high 
school of San Francisco have been in- 
creased, making them conform to the 
salaries paid to the male teachers in the 
boys’ high school. Thus senior class 
teachers get $160 per month; all other 
jassistant teachers $140, and _ the 
| teachers of natural sciences and normal 
class teachers $160. 





a ek ee 

TAKE Huntsville, Ark., for instance, 
as an illustration of the benefits of Fed- 
, eral Aid to Education. 

The Republican says: ‘If the Blair 
Bill to furnish aid to public schools 
passes, Arkansas will get $2,503,170.97. 
Huntsville’s part of this sum would be 
about twenty-two hundred dollars, or as 
much as we receive from the state in 
seven years. Do we need this sum to 
aid to educate our children? If so, let 
us petition our law-makers to aid in the | 
passage of the bill.”’ 

oe 

Ask the children to do certain things. | 
Perhaps they find themselves unable to 
comply with your request. Now you 
have the key to the situation. Show 
them how—this or that study, or the 
two or three combined, will give them 
the power to do what is asked. They 
will be quick to availthemselves of every- 
thing necessary to do the thing asked of 
them. Study and close application are 
not at all irksome under these con- 
ditions. 


——_-0-~» e —__—_ 

Wuar is teaching but an experiment 
on the power of children, to know how 
far it may be extended, and what spe- 
cial help and direction it needs. 

RS OTS 

BEGIN early to let a sense of respon- 
sibility, both for opinion and conduct, be 
felt. 





2 > oe 

In a social way evening lectures on 
topics of general interest, will refresh | 
the minds and gratify the tastes of those 
who hear. It is an intellectual pleasure, 
'Tefining and civilizing, in a high de- | 
gree. These lectures ought to be vastly 
/ multiplied in all our growing towns 
throughout the West and South. Util- | 
ize home talent all you can. 


—_——_s—-o—— j 
We fear our teachers and school offi- | 
cers do not weigh quite as carefully as 
they ought these practical wise words 
‘of Prof. S. S. Parr, Principal DePauw 
Normal School, Indiana. He says: 


‘* The live teacher who provides him- | K 


| self or herself with the proper tools for | 
‘teaching, commands $10 to $50 more 
per month than those who do not.” 

This is true, because so much more | 
| work can be done, and so much better | 
work can be done ‘‘ with these proper 
| tools for teaching.”’ 

An eight-inch globe, a set of maps, 
\* good blackboard and reading charts, 
“are absolutely essential for the success 
of any school or any teacher. 





| $3.50. 


LEADING SCHOOLS. 











SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANCUACES 


AT AMHERST COLLEGE 


Begins JuLY 6th and continues FIVE WEEKS. Twen 
LANGUAGES, 
President SEELYE writes: “ 


to be an on-looker.’’ 


Mention this paper. 


-two 
Also in SYNTAX, LITERATURE, CHEMISTRY, ART and MUSIC. 
e recent session of the school (1886) 
oughness of the instruction given and the interest with which the pupils were inspired. 

For circular and programme, addres 


Teachers and Lecturers. Instruction given in NINE 
was the best yet held, in respect of the thor- 
It was an inspiration even 
8 


Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amherst, Mass. 





Stephens’ College for Young Ladies, 


COLUMBIA, 


MISSOURI. 


Rev. T. W. Barrett, A. M., President, W. Pope Yeaman, D.D., President of the Board of Curators, (under the 
control of the Missouri Baptist General Association. VA broad —~ 1 thorough literary course embracing classics and 


modern languages. Superior advantages in music, art, 








in the best schools of Europe and America; a course of lectures b 
grounds; large and well furnished rooms, lighted. with eis mans 


Next session opens September 18th, 1886 ‘or catalogu 


19-7. toad Mention this Journal. 


an experienced faculty, trained 
hed Siaeatenss extensive and beautiful 


and re ous influences unsurpassed. 


Rev. me ae? BARRET, Columbia, Mo. 





A thorough Frenchand English Home | 
SCHOOL FOR 20 GIRLS. 


(No day scholars.) Greatest care in all the English 
studies. French taught orally and practically in such 


way as to enable pupils to converse and yy the | 


language in two years course. Terms, 


Address Mme. HENRIETTE CLERC or Miss ‘MARION 


L. PECKE, 4313-4315 Walnut street, Philadelphia. 
20-2-ly Mention this Journal. 





OF YALE COLLEGE. 


Courses of Chemistry, Pure and Applied, in Civil and 
Dynamic. Engineering, in Agriculture, Botany, Zoology, 


| Mineralogy, and Geology, in Biology, with special refer- 


ence to preparation for a Medical Course, and in General 
Scientific Studies, with English, French, and German, 


| Political Economy, History, etc 


For programme, address Prof. Gero. J. BrusH, Execu- 





| tive Officer, New Haven, Conn. 19-3 -6tE 
S. S. HAMILL, 
Author of “New SCIENCE OF ELOcUTION,** will open his 


SCHOOL OF 


HELOCUTION, 


At 159 22d St., Chicago, Il. 
First Summer Term, June Ist, 1887. 
Second Summer Term July 18th, 1887. 
Pupils prepared for teachers of Elocution and Dramatic 
Readers. Send for Circulars. 
19-11-12 


Mention this Journal. 


A Card to Teachers. 


If you have School Books which" you do not care to 
keep, I will take them in exchange for books you may 
need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 





Send orders for Cheap School Books to 


(. M. BARNES, 


151 and 1538 Wabash Ave., CuicaGo, ILL. 


19-6-ly Mentién this Journal. 





EST TEACHERS, AMERICAN 
and FOREIGN, 
promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
AMERICAN SCHOOL INSTITUTE, 


7 East 14th St., N. Y. 
Mention this Journal. 


ROHRER’S BOOKKEEPING. 


The most complete system extant, and 
at prices below any other series. 


19-5-ly 





N. B. Special terms made for intro- toes 
duction. 
PRICES. 
PriMaryes «9205.00 TERS ee 8 50 
RS hey Paeaataes - 100 
Common School Edition see’ aes 8 1 50 
| Counting House Edition......... 3 00 
OF edivencshet CWNEN chine ShbETC CD 2 00 


A sample copy of either book for ex- 
amination, will be sent by mail on re- 
ceipt of half price—or the five books for 


The five books sent to teachers for ex- | 


| amination for $3.50, but only in reply to 


requests accompanied by the money. 
GILBERT BOOK CO., Publishers. 
17-J-ltf 206 N. Fourth Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


__ THE, LITTLE GIANT, 


America, 52 copies (1 on! 
Send ecentta 2-cent —— tet eee ly o 


TANT, a N. pthSt,, St. 





t illustrated | 
y family paper! 
Bos . ! 


Address, 


Louis, Mo. | 


| Hine Art, China Painting, etc 


SHEFFIELD SCIENTIFIC $CHOOL 3u 


| mental, Voice 28 Public Sc 
qua ‘Assembly, Aug. 2-23. Chautauqua Sunday-school 
| Nornial De: 


| tion is made before June 15 to M 


‘CHAUTAUQUA UNIVERSITY. 


Summer Sessions of 1887. 


Church Congress, July 2-9. Lectures and Conferences 
by _—- clergymen of all denominations. Grand cele- 
Independence Day, Jul. y 4.—Orations, Music 

e 


ye suis | 9. cae a Missionary Conference, 
July Summer Institute of Music—Instru- 
Schools. Fourteenth Chautau- 


ent. Recognition Day C. L. 8. C., Class 

ednesday, Aug. 17. Chautauqua School of 

— ry. Department of Physical Culture 
enics. 


of 1887, 
Theolo; 
and C: 


Accommodations—The Hotel Athenwum, If applica- 
. E. Duncan, Syracuse, 
N. Y., rooms mye be secured for any special term during 
the season for $7.00 per week. Special rates to families. 
Social, Boating, Hiroweeks, Concerts, Lectures, Ideal 
Foreign Tour, etc. Good board may be obtained in the 
numerous comngre at rates approximately as follows: 
July 1-31, and lodging $5.00 to $7.00 per week; 
Aug. 1-25, board and lodging $6.00 to $10.00 per week. 


Reduced rates by all railroads. 
logue. 


For all information concerning rates of board, routes of 
travel, instruction, tuition, programme, railroad fares, 
etc., address 


W. A. DUNCAN, Secretary, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
20-4-2t Mention this Journal. 


“AIKEN IN STITUTE. 


AIKEN, SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Designed for the higher education of both sexes, 
Course of Study complete and exhaustive. Faculty 
composed entirely of specialties. 
Climate of Aiken unsurpassed fdr healthfulness, as 
thousands of yearly visitors attest. Students can enter 
at oar time. ei val “ 
‘or ic conce! ing ard, tuition, catalogues, 
Brio mn the President. 7” 


FRANK H. CURTISS. 
20-3-12t Mention this Journal. 


Send for 8-page cata- 








Illinois State Normal 
University, 


For the special pre: ope of teachers. The full Course 
of Study requires three years. Tuition free to those who 
pl themselves to teach in the State; to others, $30 per 
year. High School Department offers the best advantages 
pa = peering for college or for business. Tuition $30 per 

rammar School Department furnishes excellent 
facilities for obtaining a good, practical education. Tuit- 
ion $25 = year. Terms begin Janu 3, 1887, AI ES ril 
4, 1887. For particulars, address ED Cc. 


President, Normal, Ill. 
TEACHERS! Our New School Aids are 
used for conducting m4 
schools in good, quiet order. A set contains 230 large. 
end chromo excelsior, merit and credit cards cloganty 
ithographed in ni —* fy: different ‘iy colors and mot- 
price per set $1; half set, 115 cards, 50c. 800 new 





| brilliant designs chromo school’ reward, diploma, friend- 


ship, scripture, wedding, visiting, birthday, Christmas, 
New Year, fine gift 8, sbhool reports and 
teachers’ supplies. Large set samples, 30c; half set, lic. 
Price list free. All are in _? mail. Stamps taken. 

E ART PUB. 90. 


WARREN, Pa. 
19-12-9 Mention this Journal 





‘Southern Educational Bureau 


SUPPLIES 


| arty apne Colleges, and Schools, with competent 


‘eac every 
cure suitable positions. 
sent for stamp. 


mt; and aids Teachers to 
Cireular and application form 
FANNIN, Manager. 
Montgomery, Ala. 


REFERENCES : 
Hon. Selemen Palmer, State Supt. Ed. A! 


Hon. J 
Hon. ( 
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SUMMER ++ SCHOOL. 


+<CAMPBELL + UNIVERSITY, 


Holton, Jackson County, Kansas. 


June 7. 


not need it? 


United States. 


besides those of our special instructors. 


Eight Weeks, $8.00. 


TO ALL TEACHERS, GREETING: The Summer School is an established institution in the East. 


everything in the academic or professional departments, except Elocution. 


Ten Regular Instructors! 


Seven Special Instructors! 


Ten Special Lectures! 


Board $2.00 to $3.00. 


Do we of the West 


And can we not afford now to avail ourselves of the privileges and opportunities there offered ? 
We offer this summer the first Summer School ever held west of the Mississippi. 


It will be the only public 
school teachers’ Summer School held in the West this summer. 


It will be the longest Summer School held in the 
It will be the most profitable Summer School to teachers, because we will have about fifty regular classes 
It will be the cheapest Summer School to attend. Eight Dollars pays for 


Six Sabbath Sermons! 


SPECIAL INSTRUCTORS—Prof. Henry Ludlam, Philadelphia, Elocution; Prof. Chas. C. Swafford, St. Louis 
Manual Training School, Manual Training; Supt. W. N. Hailmann, La Porte, Ind., Kindergarten Department; Dr. A. 
D. Mayo, Boston, Pedagogy; Prof. S. Calvin, Iowa City, Ia., Temperance Physiology; Supt. L. C. Greenlee, Falls 
City, Neb , Graded School section; Dr. Emily E. Spencer, Calisthenics and Physical Culture for Ladies. 

The Rock Island Road comes direct from St. Joseph to Holton. 


Send for prospectus and programme ofthe Summer. Boarding places engaged when desired. Address, 


reurem,, 








NOT SO BAD. 


It is said—that, after all, much of 
that which the purists call slang, has 
had a classic origin. ‘Ihe expression, 
‘‘Not if I am acquainted with myself,” 
comes from Milton, who was one of the 
most scholarly men of his time? ‘+ Es- 
caped with the skin of his teeth,” is an 
expression used by Job. Both phrases 
are vigorous and picturesque, and each 
tells just what the the man meant who 
uttered it better than any other collo- 
cation of words could. ‘ One of the 
most useful words of the day is ‘‘*mob,” 
but the precisians of 200 years ago ta- 
booed it and declared it had a low and 
vulgar ancestry, although it is derived 
fron a well-known Latin word. What 
word in English, at this moment, could 
express the thing for which it stands so 
well as this virile monosyllable does? 

Take the word “crank.’? Even the 
pundits will concede that there are 
many cranks in the world. They will 


' doubtless even agree that the number 


of cranks is increasing. Some term 
which will describe them, therefore, is 
essential. This term the world needs 
and must have. Can the pundits give 
us a word which will stand for the thing 
as clearly and completely as this stands 
for it? : 

**Boodler”’ is another word which the 
world wants. It isnot likely that boodle 
will be scarcer a year or ten years hence 
than it isnow. So long as boodle lasts 
boodlers will exit. Indeed, tlie chances 
are that boodlers, like the poor, will be 
always with us. This settles it. The 
word must stay. 

Slang is the life-blood of speech. It 
gives vigor and expressiveness, and 
keeps language from becoming en- 
feebled. It is a great reservoir from 
which speech receives stores of pithy 
and picturesque terms. The words 
which it furnishes come fresh from the 
people, and denote, with clearness and 
precision, the idea of the thing in- 
tended. Nearly all the virile, forceful 





words in the English tongue to-day 
were once slang, and had to fight for 
their existence against the assaults of 
the purists. 

Men think quicker than they once 
did. They are more in earnest, too. 
There is a demand for something which 
will convey thoughts faster than the 
ordiaary words do, and convey it surer. 
This thing slang does. Slang is clean 
cut, compact, concentrated. It throbs 
and palpitates with meaning. It is the 
small ‘‘change’’ as well as the large 
notes in the currency of language. The 
man who makes two blades of grass 
grow where but one grew before is a 
benefactor to the race. Doubly blest is 
the man who coins a word which tells 
more than any other two words do. If 
the English language, frum this time 
forward, should get no new words only 
those the scholars would give it, it 
would a century hence be virtually as 
dead for the practical use of the age as 
is the tongue which died when the bar- 
barians crushed the life out of gray old 
Rome. ae a 


BEECHER’S LAST WORDS. 





We clip the following concluding sen- 
tence from the last article ever written 
by the late Henry Ward Beecher, a 
short time previous to his death: 

“I rejoice to say that I was brought 
up from my youth to abstain from to- 
bacco. It is unhealthy, it is filthy from 
beginning to end. I believe that the 
day will come when a young man will 
be proud of not being addicted to the 
use of stimulants of any kind. I believe 
that the day will come when not to 
drink, not to use tobacco, not to waste 
one’s strength in the secret indulgence 
of passion, but to be true to one’s na- 
ture, true to God’s law, to be sound, 
robust, cheerful, and to be conscious 
that these elements of health and 
strength are derived from the reverent 
obedience of the commandments of 
God, will be a matter of ambition and 
endeavor among men.” 





Pres. J. H. MILLER. 


MERIT RECOGNIZED. 


The New York World has this strong, 
pleasant word to say to its million 
readers, of the Lattle Giant: 


“Among the many weeklies which 
club with The World is a bright and 
sparkling little literary paper pub ished 
weekly in St. Louis, called the Little 
Giant, which has of late achieved a 
great popularity and success. It con- 
sists of eight pages, calendered book 
paper, tinted, and contains an excel. 
lent quality of chvice literature especi- 
ally adapted to family reading. ‘The 
Tittle Giant is illu-trated, and is one of 
the cheaj.est lit-rary papers now pub- 
lished, the price being only 50 cents a 
year (fifty-two copies). By forwarding 
a two-cent stamp to the Little Giant at 
St. Louis, Mo., a copy of the paper will 
be mailed free to any address.”’ 

a ok 
CATARRHA. 

A clergyman, after years of suffering” 
from that loathsume disease, Catarrh, 
and vainly trying every known remedy, 
at last found a prescripiion which com- 


pletely cured and saved him from death. 
Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 


sending a self #ddressed stamped envel- P 


ope to Dr. Lawrence, 212 East Ninth 
Street, New York, will receive a recipe 
free of charge. 19-125 


School Cards. 


The Largest stock and Greatest Variety of Beauti- 
ful Fioral nery aud Figure Cards io the country 
embracing al the latest styles and newest designs uf 
Domestic and imported Goods Our pew large cata- 
logue contains a list of several thousand different de- 
signs at very low prices We will send 15 samples 
of School Cards for 10¢.3 40 Samples (large and 
medium size assorted) for 25¢.3 10 Very La: ge Em- 
bossed Cards for 20e. Fine Varnished (i) Chr mo«, 
size 54 inches by 7% inenes, 26 for 50e., 60 for $1. 

SUNDAY SCHOOL Cards in Great Var: ty 
15 Sawples for 10¢.,40 fur 25e. Our New 
Large Catalogae sent with all packages, or seut 
free on application. 


G. P. BROWNE & CO., 
BEVERLY, MASS. 
WORK FOR ALL; $90.8 woo 


particulars free. . O. VICKERY. 
19-10-6t Augusta, Maine. 














OUR AIDS 
To School Discipline. 


Interest Pupils and Parents alike—pre- 
vent tardiness, and in fact, 


Discipline the School. 


Address, J.B. MERVIN, 
SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
1104 Pine Stroet, St. Louis, Mo. 





A PREMIUM OFFERT 


Unprecedented in the History of Journalism. 


Retail Price: 
History of the United States .......0...0++ $2 o@ 
Weekly New York World (1 year)......+ I oe 
The Little Giant (a weekly illustrated 
story paper) 6 Months,........sseeeeeees 25 





$3 25 
ALL FOR ONE DOLLAR. 

This, however, marvelous as it may appear, 
is but the actual! cost, and which is reduced 
to such a minimum through the increased fa- 
cilities of printing, the reduction in the cost 
of paper stock, and the magnitude of the 
issues, both of the History and of the twe 


apers. 

it will therefore be readily seen that there 
is no profit in this offer as far as circulation 
is concerned, either to the “World” “The 
Little Giant” or the “History,” which we are 
not seeking. We want circulation, however, 
and by this means will secure it to a large 
extent, and thereby render our space valuable 
to our advertisers. 

Sample copies of “The Little Giant” mailed 

free on receipt of two-cent stamp. On trial 
three months (13 numbers) for 15 cents. 


HOW TO REMIT. 


So small is the amount to be remitted for the above 
that it is scarcely advisable to pay for registration er 
for a money order; in fact so perfect and safe has 
the postal system become that there is little risk in 

ding small tsin inary letters, if plainly 
addressed. 

A postal note for any amount less than five dollars 
can be procured from any post-master for 3 cents, 
but even that amount can be saved in remitting to us, 
as we accept payment in 2cent stamps for any amount 
less than $5.00, A one or two dollar bill can also be 
enclosed with little risk of its going astray if the /et- 
ter is properly addressed. 

Address remittances and all communications to 


The Little Giant Publishing Co., 
No. 11 North Seventh Street, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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American Journal of Education. 


_ $1. 00 per year | in advance. 


w. ‘8. SUTTON, Houston, Tex... 
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mn Editors. 


THE real teacher will link the truth 
and wisdom gained to-day to that of all 
past time, and show this wisdom is to 
be used also in a still larger and wider 
experience in days to come. 


——_*+>e—____ 

No party can be kept together in 
this country any more by the mere 
‘“‘management’’ of a few leaders. It 
must be the advocate and exponent of 
certain great principles to win. 

———_0-~+> eo —____ 


LeT an intelligent people, however 
fond of liberty, undertake to frame a 
wholesome political, or any other kind 
of an organization, and by this very act 
they will see the necessity of self-restraint 
as the first element of success in secu- 
rins any true liberty. 

——_e->- oe __ 

A MAN cannot be long in doubt in 
these times—that if he would have a 
wide and permanent influence among 
the people he must follow out his sin- 
cere, deliberate opinions through good 
report and evil report, and in the face 
of every temptation. 

—_-+- eo —___ 


JEFFERSONIAN SIMPLICITY. 


Here we have it in plain figures: 

The appropriation bills passed by 
Congress last year footed up $264,- | 
000,000. 

This year, it is said, they will not go 
beyond $260,000,000. This is owing to | 
the failure of three of the appropriation 
bills. 

The River and Harbor bill appropri- | 
ated $10,500,000. The Deficiency bill 
appropriated over $15,000,000. 

The Fortification bill failed because 
the House and Senate could not agree 
upon the amount of money which should 
be expended upon fortifications. 

The Senate made a bill aggregating 
$41,000,009. The House agreed to $17,- 
000,000—a magnificent sum for the be- 
ginning only of system of coast de- 
fenses, but the Senate insisted upon its 
$41,000,000. 

Carlisle, Morrison and Randall must 
take and carry the odium they justly 
earned in thwarting the will of the 
people by defeating the Federal Aid 
appropria‘ion for Education. 


——_-> oe 

THE intellectual and moral character 
of a nation is formed in its schools and 
universities, and so it comes to pass 
that those who educate a people are 
always its real masters—though they 
go and are known by a more modest 
name. 
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WHEN people are intelligent the one 
man is no longer the important person- 
age he once was. He is less able to do 
harm, and possibly is less needed to do 
good. The intelligent man is stronger 
than the despotic one. 
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Tue printed page keeps the people 
well posted, and well. informed on all 
important matters and events now-a- 
days. 
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RECOGNITION. 


All people who are at all worthy like 
to be recognized; like to have their 
work appreciated. There is more in this 


than people dream of. Shakespeare | 

says: 

**If I should tell thee” o’er this, thy day’s 
work, 


Thou’ |ldst not believe thy deeds.’’ 

What we do, or fail to do, contributes 
constantly particles of health or disease 
to the body politic; but 
‘*Words sweetly placed and masterly di- 

rected?’ 
in recognition of work done by the 
humblest laborer in any and all ayo- 
cations 
*“Take all ears captive.’’ 


One day in Willard’s hotel in Wash- | 


ington, John T. Raymond, the actor, 
stood near the door reading a paper in- | 
tently. The article that engaged his 
attention was a complimentary one 
about James G. Blaine. Just as the 


actor finished the reading Mr. Blaine | to him was to be the poet’s message— | evident that Mr. 
Mr. Raymond stopped | 
| of sentiment, even of character, were | 


sauntered by. 
him and said: 

“T don’t suppose these things interest 
you much, as your name swarms over 
the surface of every newspaper in the 
country just now, but perhaps you may 
care to read it.” 

He pointed out the editorial, and Mr. 
Blaine read it throagh. 

“They say that public men become 
utterly callous to newspaper comment,”’ 
continued the actor, ‘but I must say 
that though I have been in this busi- 
ness for agreat many years I still man- 
|age to rake up a feeling of pleasure 
when I read a complimentary notice. 
How is it with you?” 


“Just the same,’ said Mr. Blaine, | 
| with a quizzical little smile as he passed 
ha pleases us all in one | 


| the paper back. 
way or another.’ 





Tue allusion to Circular No. 2, Bu- 
reau of Education, reminds one that | 
recognition, though long delayed, may | 


yet follow upon disinterested service. 


The praise awarded Dr. Harris by the | 


Hon. J. W. Akers, of Iowa, finds a 


ready acceptance from the AMERICAN 


JOURNAL OF EpucaTioN, for it has been 
our concern to keep track of all edu- 
cational movements, and it has been our 
privilege to know the uppretentious, 
unsellish, and solid work accomplished 
by Dr. Harris and the coterie of able 
men and women, whom he brought 
about him. Among these is Mr. Denton 


J. Snider, who was unknown through | 


the columns of the JOUKNAL, only be- 
cause his specialities were not those in 
which the Common School teacher 
takes the most direct interest. 
teacher in the High School, Mr. Snider 
seemed to realize the description given | 
in the pamphlet upon the Organization 
of the High School, ‘‘to attend first to 
their business, afterwards to themselves 
and their individual interests; to seek 
in every way the interests of the school, 
and do what they can in furtherance of 
these; to be students and to gain upon 
themselves year by year; to be ready in 
season and out of season to employ 
their abilities in the service of the 
school.** The pupils who were under 
his charge seem never to forget that in 


As a} 





addition to the accurate and regular 
work which is required from them Mr. 
Snider stimulated them to effort higher 
and more lasting than that of the reci- 
tation room. During these years Mr. 
Snider was always active in those intel- 


ring Dr. Harris’ connection with our 
Public Schools; at the same time he 
made no effort to come before the gene- 
ral public, and we think has been too 
reticent. The world needs such revel- 
ation as he makes. The character 
of the literary work which he has since 
done, seemed foreshadowed by the 
chance remark, which, when the idea 
became clothed in power, resulted in 
his ‘‘System of Shakespeare’s Dramas’”’ 
—an able treatment of Shakespeare’s 
| Plays as one of “the world’s literary 
cater * In common with the other 
members of the ‘‘Round Table’? Mr. 
| Snider’s interests were those of the 





| He studied Shakespeare to find which 


to this all questions of text, of rhetoric, 
| subordina'ed—not disregarded. Sepa- 
rate studies had been made of Shake- 
speare’s art, aphorisms, botanical 
knowledge, characters, entomology, 
fitness for 
hero and heroines, historical truth, 
humor and jests, knowledge of human 
life, language and verification, learn- 
ing and sciences of knowledge, legal, 
medical, musical and mythological 
knowledge, oratory, ornithology, phi- 
losophy, plots, 





Every form of partial criticism had 
seemingly been exhausted upon him; 
his excellences and his faults had been 


| catalogued, even though writers were | 
not agreed as to which were which. | 


| He had, to a less extent, been compared 
| with other writers of the first rank. He 


from many a point of view. No wonder, 
then, if James Russell Lowell, while 
| . . * 

| adding to Shakesperiana, endeavored 


article, ‘“‘One More Word About Shake- 
speare.”’ But although one might feel 


that Shakespeare had been used sufli- | 


| ciently as a mere theme, no earnest 
| reader could fail to find that whether in 
language, structure, reflection, or idea, 
| there. remained questions to which 
| either no answer, or none that was 
| satisfactory, had been made. 
| der found his interest in the inquiry, 


| 


% . . 
| Aatiatied with. the explanation that 


| Shakespeare was merely a lucky play- 
wright who had no governing idea; 
that he was a moralist, who, ‘‘notwith- 
standing his natural radeness, his un- 


| polish’d style, his antiquated phrase | 


and wit, his want of method and cohe- 
the graces and ornaments of this kind 
moral’’ etc., that ‘she undertook to 


{ 


a heart ill at ease and ill content with 
the world and his own conscience; 





lectual symposia which flourished du- | 


| real scholar, or the true man of science. | 


representation, grammar, | 


psychology, religion | 
and morality, text, wisdom and genius. | 


had had his glowing genius analyzed | 


to forestall criticism by entitling his | 


Mr. Sni- | 


what is the gospel of this much-vaunted | 
seer and prophet? Mr. Snider was un- | 


rrence, and his deficiency in almost all | 
of writing; yet by the justness of his | 
show that vice was punished and virtue 
rewarded ;’’ that ‘‘he used his plays for | 
the throwing off of the discomfort. of | 


” and Pickard, whose 
that ‘‘Shakespeare’s master-passion was | 


the love of intellectial activity for its 
own sake;’’ that nothing is more re- 
markable in Shakespeare’s plays, * * 
than the prominence given to the in- 
fluence of chance;’’ ‘‘that the Provi- 
dence in which Shakespeare believed is 
a moral order which includes man’s 
highest exercise of foresight, energy, 
and resolution ;’’ or that Shakespeare 
was an entomologist, a moralist, a 
publicist, ete. Mr. Snider therefore 
chose, as the object of his search, 
Shakespeare's gospel, and, as his meth- 
od, a consideration of the plays, re- 
garded as parts, which by their unison 
made a totality. Whether or not such 
an investigation, conducted upon such 
principles, was as popular or as woithy 
as an examination of Shakespeare's 
versification by the canons of the new 
Shakespeare socicty; whether it was as 
useful as the impressions gained by the 
untrained reader, who merely ‘‘ab- 
sorbs’’ Shakespeare; all this is beside 
| the purpose of this article. It will be 
Snider’s choice of 
| Characteristic was characteristic of a 
genuine student, ignorant perhaps of 
the criminality of jeopardizing repu- 
tations which subsisted upon authority 
and tradition. So, too, his publication 
was simply introduced to the reading 
world as the results attained by a single 
student—the reader was to decide from 
| the book as to the author’s ability, 
acquaintance with Shakespeare and 
| Shakesperiana, and the worth of his 
| discoveries. Rocognition may be said 
| to have come when Furniss, the author 
of the Variosum edition, granted Mr. 
Snider a place among the students of 
Hamlet, whose opinions were worth 
submitting. Next, having spent two 
years in Greece and Italy, Mr. Snider 
returned to a partial connection with 
the High School, while his services 
were in great demand as a te.cher for 
| the ‘‘class or the cleel,’’ which has be- 
come a feature of our intellectual ac: 
tivity. Walks in Hellas, Delphic Days, 
Agamemnon’s Daughter, An Epigram- 
matic Voyage, Homer’s Iliad, Homer's 
Odyssey, Dante, and Gethe’s Faust 
have taken form in published books, or 
| in less complete magazine studies. Mr. 
Snider’s time is now wholly occupied 
in the study of Homer and Dante, and 
Shakespeare and Gothe—the creators 
_of which he terms ‘‘the literary Bibles 
| of the world;*’ or in the conduct of 
classes in New York, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Louis, Terre Haute and 
other of our cities. Thus he has merely 
transferred his teachings from the mini- 
ature minds and routine studies of the 
school-room to the larger field of the 
| world's university. This again is, as it 
seems to us, a coutinuation of that 
quiet, intelligent, persistent effort which 
| isin its aims educational. It must be 
borne in mind that Mr. Snider is an in- 
| telligent, devoted friend of Public Edu- 
cation: so intelligent as to have thor- 
| oughly investigated its claims upon the 
community, and so devoted as to seek 
| nothing in return for his support. Per- 
haps the most imminent danger that 
threatens the continuous development 
and usefulness of our Public Schools, is 
(the scarcity of men such as Harris 
interest does 
retiring from 
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not cease with their 
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the uctive administration of this 
public trust. The support given by 
such men as Mr. Snider is therefore to 
be regarded as our best compensation 
for the indifference, or grudging praise 
of our great newspapers. The work 
inaugurated and carried through its 
critical period by Dr. Harris and Mr. 
Snider, together with other untiring, 
unselfish, unobtrusive workers in, and 
for the Public Schools, has borne fruit 
which it does not become one to enjoy 
without recognition and thought of the 
provident gardener. 





THE Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, in his 
first meeting with the superintendents 
of the country, won them completely by 
his strong cordial words of welcome 
and by the breadth and scope of his 
plans, as laid down in the admirable 
address, delivered on that oecasion; ex- 
tracts of which we print in another col- 
umn. In his address of weleome“Com- 
missioner Dawson said : 

**T welcome you to this city named 
after the first, the greatest and the wis- 
est of Americans, whose greatness is 
imaged in the grand marble obelisk that 
towers above the noble river and the 
state he loved; whose words and whose 
career are the best object-lesson for us 
in training the American of to-day for 
the labors and duties of to-morrow—to 
this city, the Mecca of American consti- 
tutional life, which in its beauty mirrors 
the serene energy that is the highest 
result of human effort applied to the 
best objects ; and to this meeting, which, 
let us hope, will be fruitful of wise 
counsel and wise action, for the benefit 
of all who love or labor for the advance- 
ment of our countrymen in virtue, intel- 
ligence, happiness and education.”’ 


‘HOW AUNT DORIS HELPED.” 


BY ROSE, OF TANGLEWOOD. 


CHAPTER HI. 

“<T am just in time, am I not, auntie? 
Seems to me I smell cookies!”’ 

“Yes I had a plate full, hot from 
the oven, brought in when the last 
bell rang, intending to wuaylay you 
if you did not stop. I know how 
hungry my girls always were after 
school.’’ 

“I see just how to arrange my pro- 
gramme now. Instead of having two 
reading lessons in succession, or one 
history lesson follow another, vary the 
exercises by having a reading lesson; 
first division, followed by a language 
lesson; second division, put both spell- 
ing classes in one, do the same with 
writing and drawing—on alternate days 
—this gives the extra time I wished for 
arithmetic. Now it is all right, and I 
am much obliged!” 

“Dorinda always has something 
pleasant to do, or say, at the opening 
and closing of school. Attractive open- 
ing exercises are an excellent preventa- 
tive of tardiness. A continued story, that 
will hold the pupils’ interest several 
mornings, will make them hasten to 
school to hear another chapter. Books 
of travel are so delightfully written now- 
a-days that you can take the children 
on an imaginary trip to the Old World, 
making the sight-seeing so real there 











will be such a rush to get off the mother 
will want to brush their hair and give 
them their breakfast the night before. 
In the evening plan to send the children 
home happy. 

Through the day insist on good work 
at all hazards; arouse interest, demand 
attention,encourage, punish when neces- 
sary, but, if possible, have difficulties 
overcome, vexing questions settled five 
or ten minutes before dismission. 

Shake off the care that has burdened 
you all day, laugh, and be jolly with 
the children. I know of nothing better 
than a merry song to brighten faces 
and drive away lassitude. It is better 
for you, and the reputation of your 
grade, when the pupils go home eagerly 
talking of the last story, or singing 
snatches of a new song, than to have 
small tongues wagging of things that 
went wrong during the day. 

Strange how childhood’s songs live 
in our memory! I often find myself 
humming a school ditty, and it brings 
to mind an old-fashioned room, with- 
out blinds or curtains, when the evening 
sun burnished the western window and. 
danced like a golden aureole around 
our idolized teacher—a fair, girlish 
figure in white—how we sat with folded 
arms, and wide open mouths, and glee- 
fully sang: 

*We rake the lilies and hay, ha! ha! 
Ha! ha! ha! hey day, day! 
We rake the lilies and hay.* 

So, Edith, sent the children home 
with purer thoughts in their hearts and 
sunshine in their faces.’’ 

“But auntie,.sometimes the worry 
will not shake off and the music dies in 
my throat! Perhaps one of my exaspe- 
rating small hoys—who have drawn on 
my patience all day—aggravates me at 
the last moment, and the bell rings for 
dismissal before I brush away the 
frown, or soften the cross tones to a 
cheery good-night!”’ 

“Does the sun set clear every night, 
my child? Are his last rays always 
crimson and gold? That ‘exasperating 
boy’ must be so enthused with the song 
or story as not to be a cloud on your 
evening sky! 

Travelers tell us the Alpine Glow is 





ON A BOOM. 


““Sweet is the country, because full of riches; 
The people liberal, valiant, active, wealthy.” 
— Shakespeare. 

The whole Southwest is on a boom— 
substantial, and durable, too. A country 
of inexhaustible resources—with ex- 
tended, and far extending railroad facili- 
ties, bringing its products and people to 
the door of all markets, and carrying 
all people and products to their doors, 
adorned with beautiful homes, in which 
are being reared families of culture, 
virtue, and growing intelligence— 
with churches and schools, academies, 
colleges, in which to ripen into bloom 
and beauty, and power, a grand citi- 
zenship: these are the elements on 
which this substantial progress grows. 

We have, as yet, seen only the begin- 
ning of this mighty, onward sweeping 
movement to « new and more powerful 
civilization. 

We can only hint at its beginning, 
but it is very suggestive, and out of it is 
to come a new wealth of material, intel- 
lectual and spiritual power. 
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CALIFORNIA. 


Hon. F. M. Campbell, Superinten- 
dent of Schools of Oakland, Cal., in his 
address on ‘Public Education on the 
Pacific Coast,’’ before the Department 


| of Superintendents in Washington, 


closed his address of an hour and a half 
with an appeal for the department 
to hold its next annual meeting in Cali-- 
fornia, and reviewed briefly the various 
causes which had made the work of 
public education in California difficult ; 
the spirit of adventure, and the element 
of speculation distracting boys from the 
higher education and inducing them to 
go into money-making avocations; the 
fluctuations in fortune by which boys 
who would follow an extended course 
of study are often prevented by the ne- 
cessity of bread-winning, and showed 
how these difficulties had been over- 
come, and enumerated some of the 
causes which had specially contributed 
to the wonderful success which had 
crowned the efforts of the last thirty- 
five years. He detailed the founding 





even more beautiful than the sunrise. 
The mountains, wrapped in snowy mist, 
seem to dissolve like Jack Frost's 
tracery, as twilight steals on. Gradu- | 
ally a warm, bright glow flushes earth 
and sky. It broadens, deepens, inter- 
sperses, until the whole landscape is 
illuminated. The waterfall spray spark- 
les in rubies, instead of diamonds. 
The icy slopes of the far-off hills shine 
in amethystine splendor like vast cathe- 
dral windows. The mountain changes 
her bridal veil for rose-tinted drapery. 
A sweet, solemn beauty, that seems to 
bring the hearts of those who behold it 
nearer the Power behind the throne, is 
the Alpine Glow. 

This is what I would have in your 
school-room. And the brightness, the 
joy and love must emanate from you.” 

THINKERS require and make an audi- 
ence for themselves. What has made 
America great but her great thinkers— 
her poets—her philosophers—who have 
spread the beauty and jower of culture 
through the whole land. 








of the State University, showed its 


| splendid condition; spoke of its strong 
| corps of over forty professors and as- 


sistants; reaching the people, in their 
industrial pursuits, its fine equipment 
in the direction of the study of mining 
and mines; and predicted that Berkeley 
is to become the Frieberg of this coun- 
try. ‘The site of the university,” com- 
prising 200 acres, is unsurpassed in 
beauty. Five miles from the city hall 
of Oakland its buildings rise on the 
lower slopes of the coast range, here not 
more than 1,200 or 1,500 feet in height, 
facing the beautiful bay ‘and harbor of 
San Francisco, and looking irectly out 
through the Golden Gate toward the 
regions of the setting sun. 

He showed the progress of normal 
school work;—one of these schools, in 
San José, being the third largest in the 
United States. Down through the vari- 
ous grades of schools to the kindergarten, 
—-San Francisco being the third city in the 
Union in the number of children taught 
in these schvols. >Mrs. Leland Stanford 


bears the entire expense of eight of 


these schools, with an enrollment of 
over six hundred pupils. 

“God bless,’? said Mr. Campbell, 
“the noble women—there, and here, 
and wherever they may be,—who thus 
go down into the alleys and by-ways of 
our great cities and lift up these poor 
little ones from the darkness and filth 
of their surroundings, into the bright 
sunshine of the garden of childhood.” 

Mr. Campbell analyzed the school 
law of California, pointing out many of 
its most excellent features. He dwelt 
at length upon the munificent gifts of 
individuals to education in California, — 
that of James Lick, originally $1,200,- 
000, now amounting to $2,000,000; and 
that of Senator Leland Stanford, aggre- 
gating about $30,000,000. 

2 > e 
NORTH CAROLINA. 

The recent session of the Legislature 
passed a law requiring the trustees of 
the University of North Carolina to re- 
duce tuition in the collegiate courses 
from $85 to $60, and to admit teachers 
to the Normal department, free of 
tuition. The course covers only two 
years, but it will be of great benefit to 
the teachers of the State. 

. The faculty have adopted the follow- 
ing regulations concerning examina- 
tions: 

1. The time for final examinations of 
each term not to exceed ten days, and, 
if possible to be limited to one week. 

2. The maximum time given to any 
one examiuation, to be reduced to three 
hours. 

3. Without announcing them, the 
professors are to give intermediate ex- 
aminations at such times as they think 
best, but no such examination shall 
| continue for more than one hour. 

4. The term standing shall be made up 
from the intermediate examinations and 
the daily recitations, and in the final 
grade shail count two-thirds, and the 
final examination one-third. 

———_->-e____ 

Hon. R. W. Boyd, of Greenville, S. 
C., says in a recent address: 

‘«The calling of the teacher must be 
elevated in public opinion, and be made 
properly remunerative. The workman 
is worthy of his hire, and high work 
must have high pay. Education de- 
mands the be-t capacity and the high- 
est character that the community can 
furnish. The calling of the teacher 
should recruit its ranks from the men 
and women of the most cultured intelli- 
gence, of the brightest natural gifts, of 
the loftiest character, and the most he- 


roic spirit.”’ 
——_»~ e—_—_ 


COMBINATION carries with it the vig- 
orous sap of new interests to the ten, who 
join the new order of things. . Each in- 
dividual represents the united power of 
ten—the united intelligence of ten. Ten 
are vastly wiser than one, and in com- 
bination, vastly stronger than one, and, 
despite all that can be said, vastly bet- 
ter than one. Ten cannot be bad, and 
get along, each conserves the other. 

——— +> e ———_ 

THOsE who educate a man have al- 
ways been and always will be the real 
masters. How important these masters 
should be largely cultured, widely read 








deep, moral souls. 
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ft ie os I N Ol S schools and the influence of the teach-| our greatest educational need is an ade- 
ers, that we have any schools at all. quate supply of well qualified teachers. 


EDITION Now let us turn to Mr. Brown’screed| That the shortest and cheapest way 


American Journal of Kaneation |or at least, one article of it, and you ‘to supply this need is to make the com- 


+ | see—-he proposes, instead of joining the pensation sufficiently ample, and the 








$1.00 per year in advance. ‘“‘thumpers, defamers and fault finders’’-- | tenure of position sufficiently secure, to | 


____ | to be a help,----instead of pulling down | induce capable young men and young | 
see | and belittleing, he proposes to buildup, | women to choose teaching as a perma- 
tee | Editors. but let him, speak for himself. ~ vocation, and to make adequate 
| We believe that the method by| preparation for its successful practice. 
Ir 1s in our schools and universities) which improvements in the schools| That the method by which improve- 
that the men who are to become the pcan be best realized is by affirming| ments in the schools can best be real- 
champions of political liberty and re- more than by denying; by present- ized is by affirming more than by deny- 
ligions will be found. They act|ing the truth and making it attractive, ing; by presenting truth and making it 
from principle and from an eternal | more than by exposing errors and re-| attractive, more than by exposing errors 


E. N. ANDREWS, Chicago..... 
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to any other. To have it stigmatized as 
vicious staggered us, we confess. Fur- 
ther reflection has only strengthened our 
conviction that the school journal has a 
right to exist, and, more than this, that 


/it has an important, and even neces- 


sary function to perform. It is to the 
vocation of teaching, what journals of 
law, medicine, and science, are to those 
vocations. It crystalizes the educa- 
tional thought of the present as it is 
floating in the air, and gives it a sort of 
local habitation anda name. This isa 
formative period of educational science 
and method. It is the period, too, of 





light, and sense of right, and not frum | proving those who commit them; by | and reproving those who commit them; | rigid and searching analysis. Words 
the low plane of—mere expediency | commending what is good and pointing | by commending what is good and point- and phrases that have long passed as 


—in finance and politics. They areto| 


toa higher good, more than by con- ing to a higher good, more than by con. 


| the embodiment of truth, are now sum- 


be the saviours of the nation rom greed demning wh:t is bad and pointing to | demning what is bad and pointing to ulti- 'moned to the bar of reason, to show 


and from the spoilsman. 
+> e ___ 

THE intelligent, cultured person who | 
reveals by speech or song the feelings 
of the heart, only disengages the senti- | 
ment which was imprisoned in the soul | 
—this angel of noble thonghts will not 
disdain to appear if you give it a gar- | 
ment of beauty fit to appear in. Intelli- 
gence becomes thus a power for good 
—far beyond our present grasp or com- 
prehension. , 

——_-~> e —___ 

IF men are to ucquit themselves 
worthily they must be constantly in- 
spired by some noble thought—by some 
great and grand idea—above the mere 
getting and hoarding of money. Men 
whom the whole world reckons great 
have been inspired in their work by 
something higher and better than) 
money. It is good—but it is not all—| 
nor the best—cultivation and character | 
are better. 
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A WELCOME. | 
We extend a most cordial and earn- | 
est welcome to our friend, Mr. Geo. P. 
Brown, as the Editor and Publisher of | 
the [llinots School Journal. Blooming- 
ton is to be the place honored by the | 
residence and work of this distinguished 
educator, and this will be the office of | 
publication also. We are sure others | 
will join and share with us, in this wel- 
come — when they read his ‘‘creed”’ 
and his statement as to *‘What right a| 
school journal hus to exist,’’ both of | 


ultimate ruin.” 


There you have it and that statement | the want is realized, it is more rational | 
| ought to bring the Illinois Schoo] Jour- | to set to work to meet it in a positive 


mate ruin. Error is want of truth. When | cause why they should not be declared 
to be error. Methods that have beeome 


stereotyped from long use, are pro- 


nal twenty thousand subscribers within | and affirmative way, than to waste time | nounced vicious. 


next thirty days. 


| and energy, and sour the temper, in ex- 


This is the sort of a Journal to cireu- | 


late among—the people—among the 


school officers---it will build up and help 
and perpetuate the good accomplished. 
The teachers should drop the ‘‘thump- 
ers’’, the ‘‘fault-finders,”’ the “snarls” 
‘‘defamers”’ and take hold and circulate 


a helpful Journal. 


Yes; we most cordially and earnestly 
welcome the Jilinois School Journal and 
its wise, cultured, conservative editor. 

We hope twenty thousand teachers 
will also give him a cordial welcome by 
sending him the subscription price of 


his paper within thirty days. 





HIS CREED. 


We invite careful attention to the 


of the Illinois School Journal as stated 
below, and commend it, not only tothe 
perusal of all teachers, but their care- 
ful study as well. 

He says: 


In seeking admission to this com- 
munity of believers, it is fitting that we 


In this period of ‘‘storm and stress,”’ 
hibiting from every possible point of | what can take the place of the school 
view the uncomely emptiness. journal, in bringing to the student of 

We believe, furthermore, that honey | education the views of other students 
is more palatable than hyssop; and | whoare at work upon the same problem, 


more wholesome when the condition is| under other conditions? This herald- 





normal. A word of appreciation or ap- | ing’of discoveries and opinions, affords 


| proval is as easily uttered as an innuendo 
|orasneer, and it is infinitely more help- 


a strong stimulus to renewed investi- 
| gation and study, by all who read of 
fulto our brother and better for our- them. ‘he journal is an open, free, 
selves. Vinegar and mustard may be informal medium of intercourse, that no 


wholesome as condiments, but they make | other institution can supply so well, at 


to cultivate more the spirit of mutual | 


a murderous diet. We would all do well | 80 small a cost. 
What is the meaning of our many 


confidence and support. Every teacher | meetings—associations, we call them? 


who performs his duty faithfully and|Some of them, we confess, seem to 


| “tereed’’ of Geo. P. Brown, Esq., editor | 


declare some of our own articles of | 


faith. What one fully believes he seeks 
to realize. 


The following is a partial state-. 


ment of 
OUR EDUCATIONAL CREED: 


|in many instances. 


which we publish in this issue. We We believe that regular and unceasing 

have read them over many times--we progress is the law of the development of 

shall read them again many times. | the human race; that man and all of his 

“Who knoweth whether thou art come | institutions are better to-day than they 

to the kingdom for such a time as this.’’ were yesterday, and will be better to-| 
We are free to confess that we do not morrow than they are to-day; that God | 
think the ordinary ‘Journal of Edu- isin the world and the essence of it, 

cation” or the ‘*School Journal,’’ as at and “that what has happened, and is 

present conducted, has any right to exist, | happening every day, is not only not 

for the reason that they find so much ‘without God,’ but is essentially His 

fault, criticise so unwisely and so much, | work.”” “What did man’s first step on 

and so uselessly, in a small way—both the road of improvement mean, if it did 

the teachers and their work—print so not implicate the final hour and the 

much stuff which pulls down and de-| goal?” We can all afford to labor and 

stroys the coufidence of the people and to wait with patience. 

the tax-payers in the ability of their; That the common school is the nur- | 
teachers, and thus, and by this unwise | sery of the future citizen, and the hope 

and unjust criticism put sv many“‘clubs”’ | of a republican form of government in | 
into the hands of the enemies of the | this nation. ‘‘The end of education,” 

school system, that the school terms and says Aristotle, ‘is the useful and happy | 
the salaries of teachers and superintend- citizen.” 

ents are being cut down all thetime,and| That the efficiency of the common 
the wonder to us, is, with so many of | school depends upon the knowledge, 
these “*thumpers”’ at work to destroy the | skill, and spirit of the teacher, and that | 


conscientiously is a hero. Would there | mean nothing; but the significance of 
were more of the spirit of hero-worship | those that signify anything is an inter- 
among us. change of thought on educational topics. 
We believe, finally, that the crowning | Some persons have found out something, 
purpose of the school is to produce aj 4s they think, and they present it to the 
high order of men and women. We association to -have it tested. This is 
would amend the saying of Aristotle, | the function of the school journal. It 
and call the making of the useful and|is an association of the best minds of 
moral citizen the end of education. The | the period, each contributing what he 
essence of morality is obedience to con- | has. 
viction. Loyalty to intelligent convic-| The school journal is more than this. 
tion is the sore need of the world. What | But it is this; and this alone amply jus- 
ought the 20,000 teachers of Illinois to | tifies its existence. 
do toward supplying this need? They | 
are doing much, and more than the 
opular voice credits them with doing. | : 
a even, than they themselves know | We P repent a few of the good things 
: Let what is really | said by those in attendance on the meet- 


done be clearly and persistently set | ing of the Superintendents in Wasking- 


“so : - | ton. 
forth, until 1 . ‘ : 
oath, UnEt, ep clgien ie stewed. Tie On civil service, Hon. B. S. Morgan, 


consciousness of good done is the sharp- State Supt. of Schools of West Vir- 


ost spur to hotter aoe: |ginia, said: ‘Civil service reform is as 
HIS ANSWER. applicable to the educational work of 

mae the country as to any other department 

The following is the answer of Geo. P. | of official duty. The beginning of a 
Brown, Esq., editor of the Illinois School | true professional position is based upon 
Journal, as to the “right of a school | the idea of civil service. 
journal to exist:’’ 








GOOD THINGS. 





Partisan poli- 

| ties should never enter the arena of 
What right has a school journal to | educational work.” 

exist? We were set to formulatingan| W. N. Barringer, Supt. of Schools of 

answer to this question by the reception | Newark, N. J., said: ‘Public sentiment 


ofa letter from a valued friend, who | must be cultivated, to exercise power 


seems to be possessed of more than | with integrity. Teachers should make 
ordinary wisdom, taking us to task for | good men and women, who can be 
joining the noble army of school jour- | trusted to hold positions of influence 
nalists. This friend declared the pres- | and authority successfully.”’ 

ent system of journalism to be vicious. | . Thomas P. Ballard, of Columbus, O , 


Now, this was a new view tous. We said: ‘*To make Jaws may be a difficult 
knew that there was little honor, less task, but to execute them wisely is a 

wealth, and plenty of hard work in it, | greater task. There is urgent need for 
but we had always regarded it as open- us to enforce laws that will promote the 
ing a way to usefulness, superior almost | public good. The practical relation of 
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the civil service to the work of educa- | the end of education on its literary side 
tion seeks to create an intelligent citi-|to be to make a man and not a cyclo- 
zenship. This is the key to the whole | pedia, to make a citizen and not a book 
subject. If the common schools are | of elegant extracts. Literature does 
accomplishing this purpose, then they not act with knowledge of forms, with 
are doing their legitimate work. Social | | inventories of books and authors, with 
and political obligation must be man- | finding of the key of rhythm, with the 
fully met. His citizenship must con- varying measure of the stanza, or the 
front all evils.’ | | changes from the involved and sonorous 

Supt. Luckey, of Pittsburg, said : ‘*Po- | periods of the seventeenth century down 
litical rings are the source of the trouble. | to the staccato of the nineteenth cen- 
We need to get back to the people.’’ | tury, or all the rest of the technicalities 
His illustrations were original, and | of scholarship. Do not think I contemn 
showed how to educate the people. | these. These are good things to know, 

H. R. Waite, Ph. D., said: ‘‘The func- but they are not ends in themselves. 
tion of the public school is not merely| The intelligent man, says Plato, will 
to cultivate the intellect, but to make | prize those studies which result in his 
the rulers of our country good men, /soul getting soberness, righteousness 
well-grounded in the ethical principles| and wisdom, and will less value the 
of good citizenship. Civics, when it| others. Literature is one of the instru- 
comes to be correctly interpreted, will | ments, and most powerful instruments, 
place before the young the duties of | for forming character, for giving us 
actual life, good character and nobility) men and women armed with reason, 
of purpose.”’ ‘braced by knowledge, clothed with 

Supt. W. H. Anderson, of Wheelifig, steadfastness and courage, and inspired 
W. Va., said: ‘‘The remedy for the by that public spirit and virtue of which 
teacher, was tenure of office. Good | it has been well said that they are the 
teachers should be kept in their positions | brightest ornaments of the mind of 
and not be subject to the caprice of bad | man. 


school officials.”’ | Bacon is right, as he generally is, 


J. D. Hale, of Washington, D. C.,| when he bids us read not to contradict | 


said: ‘‘We want to separate politics | and refute, nor to believe and take for 
from school work. We can trust the granted, nor to find talk and discourse, 
people in the matter of civil service.”’ | but to weigh and to consider. And in 

A. P. Marble, Ph. D., Supt. of Schools | these times, and in the times before us, 
of Worcester, Mass., said: ‘‘Honest men | that promise or threaten deep political, 
are more numerous than ‘boodlers.’ economical and social controversy, what | 
It is unwise to have the impression go | we need to do is to induce our people to 
abroad that the school officials and sys- | weigh and consider. 
tem is corrupt. ‘There is a vast amount | cultivate energy without impatience, 
of good done by the schools which | | activity without restlessness, and inflexi- 
should be recognized.” | bility without ill-humor. 





READ FOR PROFIT. 





WHAT IS A CLASSIC? 


spel 

John Morley says: There havebeen| A great French writer said: ‘I should 
—one of them, I am happy to think, still like to see him defined as an ‘author 
survives-~in our generation three great who has enriched the human mind, 
giants of prose writing. There was, | who has really added to its treasures, 
first of all, Carlyle, there was Macau- who has got it to take a step further, 
lay, and there is Mr. Ruskin. Those! who has discovered some unequivocal 
are all giants, and they have the rights | moral truth, or has penetrated to some 


of giants. But I do not believe that a eternal passion in that heart of man | blood of their fellows, whether spilt at 
greater misfortune can befall the stu-| where it seemed as though all wet see pelntelly draqyn forth in 


dents who attend classes here for ex-| ‘known and explored, who has produced 
ample, than that they should strive to| /his thought or his observation or his 
write like these three men. 


for they can never attain to it. 
can bend the bow of Ulysses. 
Weare now in progress toa quieter | own, yet a siyle which finds itself the | 
style, and I am not sorry for it, because | style of everybody, in a style which is | 
truth is quiet. |at once new and antique, and is the 
Milton’s phrase lingers in my mind as contemporary of all the ages.” 
one of imperishable beauty, where he, ‘Ata single reading you may take 
regrets that he is drawn by I know not | all that in, but if you should have any 
what from beholding the bright counte- | | opportunity of recurring to it you will 
nance of truth in the quiet and still air | find this as satisfactory, full and instruc- 
of delightful studies. | tive account of what is a classic, and 
I think that truth in all its order and | will find in it a full and satisfactory ac- 
walks, that quiet judgment and mode-| count of what those who have thought 


Few | | reasonable, sane and beautiful in itself, | 


ration, are more than the flash and the | |most on literature hope to get from poleon is entirely monstrous, and en- 
1} | it and most would desire to confer upon | tirely great ; entirely human and entirely 
Literature consists of all abject, sublime and despicable; dia- 
will teach you to cultivate a language the books—and they are not so many—| bolical in his strength and weakness 
in which truth can be told—an elo-| where moral truth and human passion | without ceasing to be human, because 
quence without trick, without affecta-| are touched with a certain largeness, | diabolism is only ascribed bumanity. 

tion, without mannerisms, and without sanity and attraction of form; and my | 
any of that excessive ambition which | notion of the literary student is one who | the only real Napoleon, who must have 
overleaps itself as much in prose wri-| through books explores the strange | been as he is drawn of a necessity that 
voyage of man’s moral reason, the im-| would not allow him to be otherwise or 
I have made it clear that we conceive | pulses of the human heart, the chances | to be imagined so unless he so existed 


glitter even of the greatest genius. 
hope that your professors of rhetoric | | others by it. 


ting as it does in other walks. 


and changes that have overtaken human 
ideas of virtue and happiness, of con- 
duct and manners and the shifting for- 
tunes of great conceptions of truth and 
virtue. Poets, dramatists, -humorists, 
satirists, masters of fiction, the great 
preachers, the character writers, the 
maxim writers, the great political 
orators, they are all literature in 
so far as they teach us how to know 
man and to know human nature. 

‘*This is what makes literature, rightly 
sifted and selected and rightly studied, 
not the mere elegant trifling that it is so 
often and erroneously supposed, but a 
proper instrument for a systematic 
training of the imagination and sym- 
| pathies and of a genial and varied moral 
sensibility.’ 








o-e-+ 


THE four hundred thousand teachers 
in the United States ought to know that 
Carlisle, Randall and Morrison defeated 
in an unrighteous way the appropriation 
of $77,000,000 for educational purposes, 
thereby curtailing the length of the 
school term and the wages of those who 
teach. 


CANNIBALS. 


The truth is—as Shakespeare says— 
‘The labor we delight in, physics pain’’! 


Every son of God must labor for his | 


living. Producers say that your hand to | 
the plow is the means of provision. | 
Who brings in the golden sheaves of 





NEWSPAPERS. 


A well known and influential scholar 
and author recently remarked: ‘I floun- 
der in a sea of scraps,’ when speaking 
of newspapers. It was a comprehen- 
sive saying, a just one, and a high trib- 
ute, for the papers of the present day, 
are filled with all that is beautiful in 
description, touching in sentiment, rich 
in experience, bright in science, of im- 
portance to humanity, far-reaching in- 
to the future and giving of the key to 
knowledge. No paper can be found in 
which there is nothing new, nothing 
worth the remembering, and with a ten- 
dency to the uplifting of mankind. Its 
‘**scraps’’ are gems of wit; it is a circu- 
lating library of vast dimensions, and 
to which constant additions are being 
made; a history to which very impor- 
tant pages are being daily added. There 
is something to be found in it to suit 
every taste and benefit every reader. 
For the young it is one of the best of 
schools, and for the old a brusher-up of 
memory. It is a condensation for the 
man of business that saves wading 
through a mass of verbiage to free the 
grain from the chaff. It is a selection 
from the best of every clime, and a 
|minute photograph of every passing 
event. Its ‘‘scraps’’ are the jewels of 
| literature, and items of news the dia- 
monds of events. Without it we would 
‘soon “flounder” in a sea of ignorance 





| harvest, is who previously went forth to /and intellectual darkness; with it the 
'sow. Reluctantly we may accept the in-| world will continue to grow brighter 
evitable, but thus it is—toil is the price | | and better, and struggle upward into 


We want them to | 


I think it | invention under some form, no matter | f Aes d. N 
is the worst thing that can befali them, | what, so it be great, large, acute and | | Saepemenee Tame She. grows deena 


who has spoken to all in a style of his | 


of sustenance. 

The waking songs of dawn warble the 
|truth of the old proverb that ‘God 
| gives every bird its food, but does ried 

| throw it into the nest.’’ Let the indo- | 
‘lent take up that song and the music of | 
| their life will be sweeter. 

We have recently read of strikes ‘in 
behalf of hunger and rags.’? We have | 
heard their echoes from childhood, and | 
their weapons are pick and punch and 
hoe and hammer. 

Cannibals are those who live on the 


drops from the brow. Let-us, wealth or 
poverty, relapse or reascend to the wor- 
ship of hammering Thor and dig our 





|pluck from the branches who have not 
| cultivated the tree. 


0 > oe 

The Republican of last Sunday mor- 
ning renders a great service to the 
people by the publ cation entire of Mr. 
Henri Taine’s essay on Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 

The Republican says it is ‘beyond. 
comparison the greatest historical pic- 
ture ever drawn. The editorial con- 





| 


| 


| cludes as follows: 


It is an extraordinary picture of 
an extraordinary man. Taine’s Na- 


We recognize it at once as the real— 


| the light of a perfect day. 





| soe 


COME TO STAY. 


THE boom of the ‘‘New South’’ has 

“come to stay.’ As evidence of this 
| during the first three months of 1887 
| the new enterprises incorporated in the 
‘Southern States numbered close on 
1,000, independant of 110 new railroad 
| corporations and twenty-six strect rail- 
road companies. The capital represent- 
ed by these new enterprises and corpor- 
ations foots up to $85,000,000, a great 
deal more than double the aggregate 
for the corresponding period of 1886. 
Eastern and Northern capital and East- 
ern and Northern men with their di- 
versified industries are rapidly settling 
jand developing the vast resources of 
the South. 





Dip you ever think how much of the 
wisdom and strength of the world lies 
unemployed—and unused. Here is a 
vast capital at our hands ready, if only 
we have the culture and intelligence to 
nse it—this bullion of truth which sages 
have mined from knowledge, lies un- 
covered—as yet—hence people in the 
midst of plenty and riches—are poor, 
Ah, this poverty of spirit makes us poor 
indeed. . 


a Oe O- 

Wuat is this ga:ment that you are 
weaving in this loom of time, day by 
day? We are dowered by nature to 
make it bright, attractive, healthful and 
helpful. Is it all this? It can be— 
should be. 


OP oO 

IGRroRANCE is the night primeval—- 
the chaos of darkness—physically as 
well as mentally. Ignorance is weak- 





-| ness. 
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WHEN intelligence and love dominate 
| society, we march boldly forward, and 
‘all make progress; but when ignorance 
/and hate dominate there is neither pro- 

* gress nor safety. Intelligence pays; ig- 
norance costs and slays. 
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EDITION 


American Journal of Education 


$1.00 per year in advance. 


a ~~ se =~ oe 
G. D. ALEXANDER, Minden, La. 


| Politeness is the legitimate result of 
J. B. MERWIN | Editors. eg 


| good nature and good sense; it is there- 
ane EE | fore wholly distinct from any factitious 
IGNORANCE is the disease of prolonged | circumstance of birth, education, wealth, 
infancy !—the ignorant person is help- or talent. Many a nobleman is less po- 
spare = sali | lite than a ploughman; many a savant, 
THE cultivation and enlargement of | many a millionaire, and many an artist 
the mind frees us from the restraint | might take lessons in politeness of a la- 
and environment of circumstances. We | boring man. 
are lifted into a new influence and a| 
new atmosphere, and a new destiny 
awaits us, for we learn to use this gar- 
ment of language and clothe our thoughts 
with beauty and express them with clear- 


ness and power. 
ome 


Ir does not matter quite so much who 
struck out this new path to a larger in- 
telligence—who pioneered the road to 
it—but it does become a matter of great 
concern whether or not the people are 
wise enough to walk in it, and follow it 


Tee ee eee eee eee rie) 


ee 

A crown will not cure an aching head, 
nor a golden slipper the gout. 

a 
INTELLIGENT combination will give us 
/not only the present, but the future. 
Orginization is needed. A mere declar- 
ation of facts and principles is not suf- 
ficient to constitute a new order of 
things. Let ten organize for mutual 
help and profit, and economy in all they 


consume. 
a oe 


Tuis is the power of the public school 
with their children, and to see to it—  system--this intelligence which itspreads 
that all the children follow in its way, and perpetuates, this harmony of train- 
up to light and freedom. ing and ideas which it established. 
This is its worth, its vitality, its exceed- 
ing great reward to the cummunity and 
people who support and maintain and 
defend it. 





>+3r > 


A PRACTICAL SPELLING LESSON. 


Lay aside for a day the spelling bouk, 
and try an exercise like the following: 

Let the pupils take their slates and 
write their own names in full. 

Write the teacher's surname. 





ENGLISH AS SHE IS TAUGHT. 


Mark Twain contributes to the April 
Write the name of the county in which Century, under the above title some ex- 
they live, the State, their post-office amples of the curious answers [he has 
address. made since he left the public schools, 
Tell where Scotchmen come from. ag definitions to words and undertakes 
Tell how old a boy is who was born to hold the teachers and schools espon- 
in 1879. sible for this nonsense. It may be fun 
Write the names of four winter amuse- for Mark Twain to ridicule the teachers 
ments; of four summer amusements. — and schools in this manner, but all will 
Write how many days in this month. ‘admit itis scarcely just to do this.-Evs.] 
Write what we plant to get potatoes. We quote as follows: 
Write a definition of a druggist. 
Write the names of six pieces of fur- 
niture. 
Write the names of six kinds of tools. 
Write the names of the seven days. 
Write the name of the year, month, | 
and day of the month. 
Write a verse of poetry and a verse | 
of Scripture from memory. 
Se ee 
THE government is a beneficent) 
power to help on and help up all — siete, canteee anes: 
social organization of which we are all | . ; , 
a part. “Strikes sever and dismember haa — anything belonging to the 
society. Let us arbitrate our difficulties,  Saishameh  seaeie Gila dawnt: 
There is good will and intelligence) i . stay a Om 
enough to settle all disputes in this) “P°4% g 


neg ner. 
country by arbitration. Irrigate, to make fun of 
———o-~-9——— ’ , 


WE ought to kindle in every school | Mendacious, what can be mended. 

district a thousandfold moreinterestand Mercenary, one who feels for another. 
; enthusiasm this year than ever befurein | Parasite, a kind of umbrella. 

the education of the people. Multiply Parasite, the murder of an infant. 

Reading Circles, meetings, lectures, reci-| Publican, a man who does his prayers 

tations and exhibitions of the school in public. 

work. | Tenacious, ten acres of land.” 

Enlist the local papers to give notice,| Here is one where the phrase “*publi- 
to put in short items of what is being | cans and sinners” has got mixed up in 
done. ‘the child’s mind with politics, and the 

Keep full of hope, sweetness and light ' result is a definition which takes one in 


‘Aborigines, a system of mountains. 
Alias, a good man in the Bible. 
dAmenuble, anything that is mean. 
Assiduity, state of being an acid. 
Auriferous, pertaining to an orifice. 
Ammonia, the food of the gods. 
Capillary, a little caterpillar. 
Corniferous, rocks in which fossil 
corn is fond, 

Emolument, a headstone to a grave. 
Equestrian, one who asks questions. 


yourself. a sudden and unexpected way : 
Get a nine months’ term of school| ‘Republican, a sinner mentioned in | 
voted. the Bible.” 


~ 





Also in Democratic newspapers, now 
and then. 

Here are two where the mistake has 
resulted from sound assisted by remote | 
fact: 

‘* Plagiarist, a writer of plays. 

** Demagogue, a vessel containing beer 
and other liquids.” 

Here is one which—well, now, how 
often do we slam right into the truth 
without ever suspeeting it : 

‘*The men employed by the Gas Com- 
pany go round and speculate the 
meter.”’ 

And here—with ‘‘zoological” and 
‘geological’ in his mind, but not 
ready to his tongue—the small scholar 
has innocently gone and let out a couple 
of secrets which ought never to have 
been divulged in any circumstances: 

“There are a good many donkeys in 
theological gardens. 

‘‘Some of the best fossils are found in 
theological cabinets.” 

HOPE FOR MEN. 

There is a nobleness, and even a sa- 
credness in work. Were he ever so be- 
nighted, there is always hope in a man 
that actually and earnestly works; in 
idleness alone there is perpetual despair. 
Consider how, even in the meanest sorts 
of labor, the whole soul of a man is 
composed into real harmony. He bends 
himself. with free valor against his task ; 
and doubt, desire, sorrow, remorse, in- 


|dignation, despair itself, shrink mur- 


muring far off in their caves. 

The glow of labor in him is a purify- 
ing fire, wherein all poison is burnt up; 
and of smoke itself there is made a bright 
and blessed flame. 

Blessed is he who has found his work ; 
let him ask no other blessedness; he 
has a life purpose. ‘ 

Labor is life. From the heart of the 
worker rises the celestial force, breathed 
into him by Almighty God, awakening 
him to all nobleness, to all knowledge. 
Hast thou valued patience, courage, 
openness to light, or readiness to own 
thy mistakes? In wrestling with the 
dim brute powers of fact thou wilt con- 
tinually learn. For every noble work 
the possibilities are diffused through 
immensity, undiscoverable, except to 
faith. 

Man, son of heaven! is there not in 
thine inmost heart a spirit of active 
method, giving thee no rest till thou 
unfold it? Complain not. Look up. See 
thy fellow workmen surviving through 
eternity, the sacred hand of immortals. 
—Thomas Carlyle. 





LIKE HIM. 

On his last Sunday evening in this 
place, says Dr. Charles Hall, in his ad- 
dress on Henry Ward Beecher, after | 
the congregation had retired from it, | 
the organist and one or two others were | 
practising the hymn, 

I heard the voice of Jesus say; 
**Come unto me and rest—” 

Mr. Beecher doubtless with that tire 
that follows a pastor’s Sunday work, 
remained and listened. Two street | 
urchins were prompted to wander into 
the building and one of them was stand- | 


\ing in the position of the boy whom 


| finished it all. 


Raphzel has immortalized, gazing up at 


the organ. 


The old man, laying his hands on the 
boy’s head, turned his face upward and 
kissed him, and, with his arms about 
the two, left the scene of his triumphs, 
his trials and his successes, forever. 

It was a fitting close to a grand life, 
the old man of genius and fame shield- 
ing the little wanderers, great in breast- 
ing traditional ways and prejudices, 
great also in the gesture, so like him, 
that recognized, as did the Master, that 
the humblest and the poorest were his 
brethren—the great preacher led out 
into the night by the little nameless 
waifs. 

The great ‘‘Life of the Christ” is left 
unfinished for us to do our little part and 
weave our humble deeds and teachings 
into the story. Men will praise our 
brother for genius, patriotism, victories 
und intellectual labors. My love for 
him has had its origin in his broad hu- 
manity, his atter lack of sham, his 
transparent love of the ‘‘unction from 


|above’’ that dwells in and teaches and 


beautifies the lines of duty. He said of 
his father: ‘The two things which he 
desited most were the glory of God and 
the good of men.’’ So it was with him, 
as the hearts of myriads attest. But we 
bid him here farewell: and to me often- 
est will come the vision of him, passing 
out of yonder door with his arms about 
the boys—passing on to the City of God, 
where he hears again the familiar voice 
of the Master saying, ‘“‘Of such is the 
Kingdom of Heaven!” 


PSS Si eS 
MINNESOTA. 


MINNEAPOLIS, March, 1887. 
J. B. Merwin, Managing Editor AMxr- 
ICAN JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, St. 
“Louis. 
My Dear Sir: Allow me to say, that 
the last issue of the AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF EDUCATION was the best I ever read 


,and I have read it constantly for many 


years. Icould not lay it down until 
every valuable line had been read and* 
mastered. Every paragraph shows 
thought, wit and wisdom and a high 
aim for the good of our teachers and 
schools. 

The banquet exercises tendered Dr. 
Edwards were especially interesting, 
admirable and timely. 

Yours for 10,000 subscribers, B. M. 


Lockeort, N. Y. March 28, 1887. 

EpitoR AMERICAN JOURNAL Or Epv- 
CATION. 

The last number of the AMERICAN 


{JOURNAL OF EDUCATION was exceed- 


ingly interesting and strong. I found ed- 
itorial gems on every page and read 
every word of the full account of the ban- 
quet. Could not lay it down until I had 
The Journat always 
contains a host of good things whick 
tends to make life more Uesirable for 
our fellow beings as well as ourselves. 

Most truly yours, Ciara E. Sears. 


———2+> e____ 


Do you know that you can now for a 
trifle, by reading and study, call to 
yourself a whole universe, with its 
treasures? No one need be poor any 


_more in this world—if only the mind is 


cultivated, and the spirit enlightened 
and enriched > 
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THE SONG SPARROW. 
Ah, thou memento of my childhood day, 
Thou tuneful sparrow of this lowly bush, | 
Thy tiny ancestry with this, thy lay, 
Did often wake me out of slumber’s hush. 





In early spring, ere winter’s chill had passed, 
While we, aweary, waited forabreath | 
Of south wind, then thy cheery tune did cast 
A charm o’er all the gloom of winter’s 
death. 
Thou little brownie, homely, humble bird, 
I’ve lived these years among yon city fanes 
Where thy sweet, charming voice is never 
heard. 
Because thy bolder, foreign namesake 
reigns. 


These proudly claim the housetops or the 
eaves. 


The highest seats, but only cheaply chirp, | 


And in their socialistic pride do weave 
Their nests on high, and everything usurp. 
But thou, melodious, modest bird, alone 
Dost sit on garden fence or hidden twig, 
And give to me such soul-inspiring tone, 
I praise thee, but despise the city prig! 
To lonely hearts thy little song thou bringst, 
Wee, modest creature, noticed by the Lord: 
May I be near when’er such angel sings, 
And with that tune, each morn, my life 


accord. 
EDWIN N. ANDREWS. 


THE NATION’S THINKERS. 

It is sometimes said by practical men, 
what do we want of thinkers? They 
are impracticable, and don’t do any 
work. They dream about things and 
are as often wrong as right. 

The reply to these very practical men 
is not difficult. All the difference be- 
tween the lowest savage found in the 
wilds of Africa, and the highly civilized 
and educated man, consists in the think- 
ers who have painfully, through long 
centuries, thought how they could bet- 
ter the condition of human life. How 
long time it required to think out a house 


with all modern improvements. There | 


is a vast step from the stone or log, or 
rough block, which not many centuries 


since served the common peeple with a | 


seating capacity, to the carved and 
costly ottoman or sofa, or even the com- 
mon chair. 


old hand press used not forty years ago 


in.the daily newspaper offices of all 


cities, and then at the perfect miracle of 
a machine that cuts the paper, prints it, 
folds it, pastes it, counts it, and does all 
this at the rate of twenty thousand an 
hour. A few score of sheets per hour 
were all that could once be printed. 


What painful thought lies between | 


these two presses! The whole world 
are under untold obligations to the in- 
ventor who wears out his life too often 
in thankless toil. [tis the patient study, 
the unpaid toil of these noble martyrs 
for mankind, that has made civilization 
possible, and human life tolerable to 
the masses. The thinker is the servant 
of the race. All true hearts will honor 
the thinker, though he may not always 
succeed. AlJl that is practical is founded 
on the unseen work of him who, in still- 
ness, thinks for the world. 

Few take the trouble to consider the 
process by which a perfect machine, 
like the sewing machine, comes to its 


perfection. What centuries of human 


endeavors, and for the most unsuccess- 


Indeed, human progress | 
has been wrung out of the brain-sweat. 
of the world’s thinkers. Look at the 





| ful, had to precede any of the great in- | 


ventions. An invention is not the work 
alone of the last man who made it a 
success. He represents a long line of 
struggling thinkers, who almost won the 
prize of discovery, and then fa‘led. But 
without all this previous unsuccessful 


' toil, success would have been impossible 
‘to any one. What labor, what painful 
efforts and what thousands of years of 


almost imperceptible advance lie be- 
tween the stone implements of the cave 
men of Europe, and the elegant case of 
surgeon’s instruments of to-day. 

All honor and glory to the patient 
thinkers of the race. They are the 
hardest workers in the world. 


————_-—> e —__—__ 


THOsE who have been enjoying the 


lectures of Dr. W. T. Harris, as well as 
the many warm friends, resulting from 
his long residence in St. Louis, will be 
pleased to know that in the Proceedings 
of the Department of Superintendence 


of the National Educational Apssoci- | 
ation, full, if tardy, recognition was | 
made of the nationalimportance of Dr. | 


Harris’ services as a member of the 
*¢*Educational Round Table.’’ In Cir- 


cular No. 2, uf the Bureau of Education | 


for 1886, will be found the tribute of 
Hon. J. W. Akers, of Iowa, and it is 
peculiarly gratifying that this recog- 
nition should not have been reserved as 
a mortuary tribute. 
ESOS 

Ir is said of Alexander that he wept 

over the victories of his father, lest all 





the world should be conquered ere his | 


time came to rule. When told that his 
| father conquered but to bequeath to him, 


he answered: “What goed will it do| 


to me if I possess much and do no- 
thing?’? And the heart to day, made 
wise by twenty centuries of human ex- 
perience, must assent that he could en- 
joy nothing which, he had not squarely 
and bravely earned. ‘*Not what I have, 
| but what I do, is my joy,”’ in the modern 
word also. 

The doer as Shakespeare says: 

‘*Enchants societies unto him 

Half of all men’s hearts are his.’’ 

— 9 - @ 


STRUGGLE AND WIN. 


Early in life the conviction should ri- 
pen into a settled fact, man is divinely 
appointed to struggle and-God-endowed 
with capacity to win. Youth should be 
impressed with the wisdom of the 


| child’s answer to the question as to who 


made him: ‘‘God made me about so 
long, I growed the 1 st of the way.” 

Never unteach that child that lesson, 
and in maturity he will be an intellectual 
and moral giant. Inst~ad of ivy he will 
be oak, not creeping insignificantly on 
the lowest stratum of human existence, 
nor twining to the strong for support, 
but a great character deep rooted in 
purpose and will, sending majestically 
toward heaven its mighty trunk of 
righteousness, with its spreading bran- 
ches of love and sympathy. 

The success of heroes of all orders 
and the records of every people com- 
bine to convince us that what we desire 
we must gain, and that what we would 
be we must become. Strength is a de- 
velopment; virtue is an attainment; 


love is a cultivation; sympathy is a 
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This is a boy’s composition on fall: | Adam and Eve in the Garden of Eden. 
“This is fall, because it falls on this| Summer is misnamed. It should be 
season of the year. Leaves fall, too, as| called pride, for doesn’t priue go before 
well as thermometers and the price of | * all?” ANB oY. 
straw hats. Old topers, who sign the} THERE has been some delay in send- 
pledge in summer, are liable to fall | ing out four or five of the Editions of 

_ when fall cider-making opens, for straws | the JouRNAL, owing to the fire, which 
‘show which way the cider goes. Husk- | seriously damaged a part of them—and 
ing corn is one of the pleasures of fall, destroyed some of our mailing books. 
but pleasure isn’t good for little boys I We can get at most of the names. If 
don’t think. Old men want a littlefun, persons entitled to it, do not get the 
let them husk. A husky old man can JOURNAL, drop us a line, and it shall be 
get through a great deal of corn some- | sent at once. 

times. Digging taters is another of our, Please call, when in the city, at our 
fall amusements. The way I like to new location, 1104 Pine Street. 

dig taters is to wait til | ORR iy Hy 

nee, and then dig tg 2 —. | Wuar shall we do with our surplus? 

Tear down our barns and build larger 


skins. Most winter schools open in the > pits 

fa'l. The best winter pT, I vie said the fool. But he soon beg- 
went to dida’t open until spring, and ears sp rsa heen 

| the first day it opened the teacher took | ScHoors and culture, and love and 
sick, and the school closed for the sea- | obedience, tend all the time to estab- 


son. Oncein-a while we have avery | lish not only diversified industry, but a 


severe fall, but nothing like the fall of | prosperous security. 
i | 
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INTELLIGENCE and progress in a little 
over a century has redeemed this vast 
empire from barbarism. This is what 
the public school system means. It is to 
this result that we point to, testing its 
existence, and demand its extension. 
Ignorance builds nothing—wants noth- 
ing, di-integrates and hates. Ignorance 
strikes and loses, intelligence arbitrates 


and saves. 
—_——eo>o—_—_———_ 


“Tf,”’ says Herbert Spencer, ‘in 
place of making a child understand that 
this thing is right and the other wrong, 
you make it feel that they are so; if 
you make virtue loved and vice loathed, 
_ if you arouse a noble desire and make 
torpid an inferior one, if you bring into 
life a previously dormant sentiment, if 
you cause a sympathetic impulse to get 
the better of one that is selfish, if, in 
short, you produce a state of mind to 
which proper behavior is natural, spon- 
taneous and instinctive, you do some 
good. But no drilling in catechisms, 
nu teaching of moral codes, can effect 
this. Only by repeatedly awakening 
itu proper emotions can character be 
changed. Mere ideas received by the 
intellect, meeting no response from 
within—having no roots there—are quite 
inoperative upon conduct, and are 
quickly forgotten upon entering into 


life.” 
———_0+ oe ——_ 


TEN united, pledge, compare, control 
and inspire each other. An organiza- 
tion of ten is flexible, and can adapt 
itself to circumstances, and can agree 
upon a plan to act. 

Who are these members of Congress, 
and how many ure there who stand for 
this impediment of ignorance? Have 
we not had enough of this? Ignorance 
not only limits and hinders, but it de- 
stroys and slays. 

Carli-le, Morrison and Randall, who 
by unwise and unrighteous combination 
in the House of Representatives defeated 
the appropriation of $77,000,000 for 
education, and so thwarted the will of 
the people, must be held responsible 
for this ignorance which smites, and 
hinders, and slays. 

Remember, that only those who seek 
to deceivé the people, and rule for their 
own advantage, wish to keep them in 
ignorance. 


a oe od 
HE teaches who gives, and he learns 


who receives. 
= ee 
MEN are too apt to believe in all 


things else—but themselves. 
ope 


EveRY person must muster courage 
to go on and go out in pursuit of the 
prizes and rewards of life. Early in life 
the children should be indoctrinated 
thoroughly with this idea. 


— 9 —~> © - 

INTELLIGENCE advances all the time 
—it never retreats. Our teachers are 
an all-conquering army—this is real 
progress. 


More than half of all the newspapers 
in the world are printed in the Enghsh 
language. In the sixteeuth century, 
five millions of people spoke the Eng- 
lish tongue. In the nineteenth century 
one sundred and twenty millions of 
people use it. There is no more ethnical 
fact than the conquests made by the 
English-speaking people. One-half of 


———_0~> e —___ 








the habitable territory is owned by 
England and the United States. Nothing 
is more evident in the development of 
national existence than the vast pro- 
gress, yet to be made, by the English 
races, towards the practical control of 
the commerce of the world. Rome— 
when Rome was the world, according 
to Gibbon, had but one million six hun- 
dred thousand square miles of territory, 
including her possessions in Europe, 
Asia, and Africa. The United States 
embraces more than twice that amount 
of territory. Imagination falters at the 
contemplation of the future in the next 
ten coming centuries of the great na- 
tions of the earth. We should like to 
take a look at the brave old world about 
the year 2887, A. D. 


A MASTERPIECE. 

John Morley says: 
noblest masterpieces in the epeiere 
of civil and political wisdom is found | 
in Burke's three pieces on the American | 
war—his speech on taxation in 1774, 
on conciliation in 1775, and his letter to | 

the Sheriffs of Bristol in 1777. | 

I can only repeat to you what I have | 

been saying in print and out of it for a | 








firmly, as observation is enlarged by | 


pieces are the most perfect manual in | 
any literature for the study of great | 
affairs, whether for the purpose of | 
knowledge or action. 

No student worthy of the name will 
lay aside these pieces, so admirable in | 
their literary expression, so important | 
for history, so rich in the lessons of | 
civil wisdom, until he has found out | 
something from other sources as to the | 
circumstances from which these pieces | 
arose, and as to the man whose resplen- | 
dent genius inspired them. | 

There are great persons like Burke 
who march through history with voices 
like a clarion trumpet and something 
like the glitter of swords in their hands. 
They are nearly as interesting as their | 
work. Contact with them warms and 
kindles the mind. And you will not be 
content after reading one of these au- | 
thors without knowing the character | 
and the personality of the man who 
conceived the works, and until you 
have spent an hour or two—and it will | 
go along way with Burke still fresh in | 
your mind—over other compositions in | 
political literature, over Bacon’s civil 
pieces, or Machiavelli’s ‘Prince,’ and 


others in the same order of thought.” 
——_-+>-e —___. 


StriKes and ignorance tear down and | 
destroy. Intelligence bu'lds up and ar- | 
bitrates and unites. Intelligence pays, 
ignorance costs. 

+> o——_- | 

INTELLIGENCE brings order and peace 
and stability. It is the organizing ele- | 
ment of society, and the support of jus- | 


tice, and law and power. 
———_--~> eo 


I FiInD your ‘Aids to School Disci- | 


pline” indispensable, and can not pre- | Baézes 
tend to get along without them. They | 


keep up the interest of parents and | 
patrons in our schools, and greatly en-— 
courage the pupils. 
Mrs. Josie C. RaGan, 
Colfax County, La. 


“One of the | Tee 


| —_ all points in the an oes Northwest and to all 
° Zastern cities, and from St uis to Kansas City and all 
good many years, what I believe more | points West. : 


Palace sleeping-cars. Pullman Parlor buffet-cars. Pal- 
| ace dining-cars. 


time and occasion, that these three |S (i's: 
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C. H. CHAPPELL, 


8S. H. KNIGHT, Gen. Agent Pass. mapestnennt, N. Fourth | 
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stimulate the torpid liver,strength- | 
en the digestive organs, regulate the 


bowels, and are unequaled as an At Your Own Prices! 


anti-bilious medicine. In 


Malarial Districts | 


their virtues are widely recognized, 
ac they possess peculiar properties 
im freeing the system from that poi- 
son. This popular remedy rarely 
fails to effectually cure 


Dyspepsia, Constipation, Sick 


Headache, Biliousness 
and all disorders arising from a 


Torpid Liver and Bad Digestion. | 
A Proclamation! | 


Dr. I. Guy Lewis, Fulton, Ark., says: 
“A year ago I had bilious Tev er; 
Tutt’s Pills were so highly reccom- 
mended that I usedthem. Never did 
medicine have a happier effect. Af- 
ter a practice of a quarter of a cen- 
tury, I proclaim them the best 
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medicine ever used. I always pre- 
scribe them in my practice.” 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


—_— 


‘Masters of the Situation; or Some 
Secrets of Success and Power,’’ by W. 
J. Tilley, B. D., is the title of a new 
book published by S. C. Griees & Co., 
Chicago. It will be of special interest 
to young men. It treats of the always 
interesting and always important ques- 
tion of success in life, and the means by 
which it is attained. ‘‘Promptness,”’ 
“Individuality,” -‘* Genius,’’ ‘* Appli- 
cation,’ *¢ Enthusiasm,’’ ‘* Manners,”’ 
“Opportunity,” “Masters of the Situ- 
ation,’’ etc., are some of the topics dis- 
cussed. The subjects quoted convey 
but an inadequate idea of the scope 
and richness of the work, which is free 
from any symptom of didactic dryness, 
and the discussions of which teem with 
apposite illustrations. 


S. C. Grices & Co., Chicago, also 
have in press a novel that is calculated 
to excite the curiosity of the reading 
public. It is from the pen of Dr. B. F. 
Taylor, author of ‘‘Between the Gates,” 
‘World on Wheels,” etc., and it is 
said to be decidedly unique in character 
and original in design. Its title is 
“Theophilus Trent; or Old Times in the 
Oak Openings,’’—depicting scenes and 
incidents of*pioneer life forty years ago. 
Mr. Taylor’s acknowledged versatility 
and genius, and his marvellous descrip- 
tive power promise a mest fascinating 
volume. 


THE essays on Goethe which were read 


last August, are soon to be published by 
Messrs. S. C. Griees & Co., Chicago, 
under the title ‘‘Poetry and Philosophy 
of Goethe,’* edited by Marion V. Dudley. 
The great diversity of opinions regard- 
ing his life, and the diversity of inter- 
pretations which his writings have 
given rise to, render essays like these, 
which are the production of some of 
the most faithful and diligent students 
of German literature in this country, of 
deep interest, not only to the admirers 
of the great German poet and philoso- 
phers, but to students of literature 
generally. 





The Interstate Commerce Act. By | 
John R. Dos Passos. Published by G. | 
P. Purman’s Sons. For sale by John | 
L. Boland, St. Louis. In his preface | 
the author says: ‘‘Perhaps no measure | 
that ever passed Congress equals in im- | 
portance the law which has now be- | 
come famous as the interstate com- | 
merce act. It is the first attempt ae 
the part of the national government to 
regulate, if not to control, a private 
commercial business.’’ He says further | 
on: “This move of the national legis- | 
lature is one strongly towards the direc- | 
tion of~centralization of power in the 


hands of the Federal government. | That should contain and nourish all the | used ter, 
Strangely enough, its chief promoters | 
and advocates are representatives from | 
| 


the South. The next natural step must | 
be the purchase and control, by the 


\ 


same power, of all this vast railroad 
property.’’ Mr. Dos Passos concludes 
as follows: ‘‘We have the utterance of 
the Supreme Court, * * * in which 
it is generally stated and held that Con- 
gress possesses the power to legislate | 
upon the subject of interstate com- 





that opinion which upholds the right of | 


congress to delegate its power to a com- 
mission, and this, as we have said in 
the beginning of this treatise, is an en- 
tirely new question for the courts to de- 
termine.” 


Science and Crime and other Essays. 
By ANDREW WIson, F. L. S. J. Fitz- 
gerald, publisher, 108 Chambers st., 
New York. Price, 15 cts., post free. 
This volume comprises seven chapters 
on as many different subjects of popular 
scientific interest. The leading essay, 
‘Science and Crime,” shows what 
effective aids science is able to render 
to the legal Nemesis in tracking the 
criminal. The other essays bear the 
titles of ‘‘The Earliest known Life 
Relic,’ ‘* Skates and Rays,’ ‘*About 
Kangaroos,’’ ‘Leaves,’ ‘ Giants,” 
‘The Polity of a Pond.’’ The book 
will entertain and instruct profitably 
an hour of leisure. 





RARE OLD BOOKS. 

Rare old books come to have a great 
value as we drift on down the stream 
of time, and events which they chron- 
icle become effaced from the memory of 
the living. 

It is said that some of our St. Louis 
people possess rare collections of these 
old and odd volumes. 

Among other noted collections, Hon. 
George E. Leighton has a house full of 
old books relating to the early history | 
of Missouri, and Dr. Leete is a collectc'r | 
of early manuscripts and illustrated 
works. 

Among the collectors of the occult 
and theosophea are W. H. Thockmorton | 
and E. B. Page, who take great delight 
in the possession of rare old Rosicrucian 
publications that nobody else can get. | 
They peruse catalogues of the old book | 
dealers with the eagerness of a young | 
woman expecting the latest new novel. | 

Dr. Briggs has avery extensive and | 
choice library of engravings, manu- | 
scripts and rare old books. 

J. B. Merwin, managing editor of the 
American Journal of Education has a\ 
large collection of autograph letters and | 
rare books in his private library. 

Some books can be bought very cheap 
now-a-days, but who can estimate the 
value and influence of a good book. 

Of these, Shakespeare says: | 











“They are the books, the arts, the acade- | 
mies, 


| 
| 


world.’’ **Little Giant.’ | 
A 800K is a voiceless teacher, and a| 
library is a virtual university. 
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SAP AND THINGS. 





**Continue your resolve 
To suck the sweets of philosophy’? Shaks. 


We proceed accordingly.— Scene in a sap 


bush. 





‘**You will always see more things, 
awake or asleep, with your stomach | 


full than with it empty. The steam 
rises up in big rolls and vanishes. By 
George, it really seemed to be something 
when it was mixed with the substan- 
tial sugar; but now it is nothing at all, 
or next to nothing. Tom Burns pours 
in pailful after pailful saying, “I 
reckon the sap is onusually sappy this 
year. 


wus a boy. It’s kinder runnin’ eout— 
most things is.”’ ‘‘How’s that, Tom?’’ 


GIVEN AWAY. 


A beautiful and Valuable Book. 
History of the United States. 


320 pages, Bound in Leatherette Tree Calf, Gilt, 
and containing twenty-two en os This Histo: 
“s upon an entirely novel and original plan, whic 
makes it indispensable to every person, no matter 
how many other histories he may have. 





PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED 
"3344 ATSLNIOSAV 





It is arranged chronologically by years, from 1492 
to 1885. teers event is nied A the order of tts 
date. These are not confined, asin other works, to 
political matters, but embrace every branch of human 
action. It describes under its proper date all impor- 
tant patents; all discoveries in science and the useful 
arts ; fires, floods, hailstorms, tornadoes, cyclones, 
epidemics; idents and di son sea and land; 
labor troubles, strikes and lockouts, and hundreds of 
other matters never mentioned by historians. Be- 
sides being a history in the ordinary sense, it is a 
condensed newspaper file for four hundred years. 

This extraordinary work together with a yearly 
subscription to the weekly edition of THz New York 

ORLD, anda six-months’ subscription to Tu Lit- 
TLE Giant; All for One Dollar, Thus we 
give a fine book and two lent all 
‘or the price of THe Wortp alone 

The History will be sent free by express, at sub- 
scribers risk and expense, or if preferred by mail at 
subscribers risk, when ten cents extra is forwarded to 
prepay postage. 

THE LITTLE GIANT PUB’G. CO., 
11 N. Seventh Street, St. Louis. 
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OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO OWN- 


ERS OF FINE LIBRARIES. 

A subscriber has, and offers for sale, 
a complete set, comprising twenty 
large volumes, in cloth and gilt. of 
“THe NaturaL History or New 
York,” illustrating and describing in 
detail all the fowls, animals, insects, 
shells, fossils, minerals, vegetation of 


| all kinds and especially the fruits and 


I dew think ther’ ain’t no sich | 
Sap nowadays as ther’ used to be when I 


‘Well, I dun no as I’m right, but folks | 


has taken to~ dulteratin all we git to 
eat, and I reckon natur’s in the same 
biz.’’ He kept still a minute, and then 
added: ‘Preachers run thinner,n they 
and ther’sso almighty many 
books naouw they run thin tew: tain’t 
no wonder nuthur. Bile ’em daown, I 
say ; says I to Parson Philbrook, bile it 
daown.”’ 


flowers, and everything in fact in the 
natural formation of the State. 

This is a rare work, containing thou- 
sands of magnificently colored plates, 
and of which there are probably but 
few complete copies in existence, as it 
was published many years ago and is 
now out of print. The original price of 
the. twenty volumes was about $250; 
the owner now offers them for half that 
price, although they are doubtless 
worth more than when first issued. 
Correspondence upon a subject may 
be addressed to the American Jour- 
NAL OF EpucatTIon, St. Louis. 
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